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BALL TOILETTE. 


over black silk, with tilleul (greenish-cream) 


| 
FHVHIS beautiful ball toilette is of black tulle | 
} 
! 


scarfs, and for flowers red poppies with wheat 
ears, The graceful train of silk is covered with 
a finely pleated tulle flounce headed by five tulle 
puffs, very full and lapped at the top. 


princesse dress is formed 
of puffs of tulle graduated 
to fall in with the lines of 
the figure, and separated 
by bands of tilleul ribbon. 
The neck is V-shaped in 
front and back, and has a 
tilleul silk bertha held by 
poppy and wheat clusters, 
and finished on the upper 
edge with black lace. The 
lower end of the puffed dress 
is trimmed with scarfs of 
tilleul gros grain crossing 
each other and held by flow- 
ers. A long spray is down 
each side. Blonde coiffure, 
with waves in front, puffs, 
and short curls behind, or- 
namented with poppies and 
a bandeau of tilleul green 
silk, 





THE EFFECTS OF 

COLD UPON PLANTS. 

LL attempts hitherto 

made by scientific men 
to investigate the way in 
which cold produces the ef- 
fects it does upon plants 
have been, at the most, only 
partially successful. The 
problem has not yet been 
solved, and, owing to the pe- 
culiar organization of plants, 
perhaps never will be fully 
made out. The effects are 
apparent enough, but how 
or why they are produced is 
not so easily ascertained. It 
is only by considering the 
plant as endowed with a vi- 
tal principle analogous to 
animal life, and as not be- 
ing a mere laboratory in 
which particular changes 
and transmutations are 
brought about between cer- 
tain organic or inorganic 
substances through the 
agency of the laws of chem- 
istry, light, electricity, etc., 
that we can get any insight 
as to the way in which cold 
affects it. 

The principle of life, al- 
though under different man- 
ifestations, appears to be 
identically the same in both 
animals and vegetables, and 
the laws which govern the 
one appear to govern the 
other. Pereira gives it as 
a law or axiom in animal 
physiology that “the gen- 
eral effect of cold on living 
bodies is a diminution of 
vital activity, which termi- 
nates, if the cold be intense 
and its application contin- 
ued, in death.” But differ- 
ent species, different varie- 
ties, and different individ- 
uals even have each its own 
constitutional vitality, which 
enables it to resist the ef- 
fects of cold in a greater or 
less degree. We find this 
law exemplified or manifest- 
ed equally among plants as 
among animals. The Es- 
quimau, the ass, and the 
terrier dog can resist the 
effects of a low temperature 
in which their congeners, 
the negro, the zebra,  «d the 


The low 


Italian greyhound, would perish. If, however, 
there were no summer at all in the Northern 
regions, the Esquimau would eventually. perish, 
although, under the same circumstances, he would 
live much longer than the negro ; so, also, the ass 
and the terrier would endure weeks and months 
of cold to which the zebra and the greyhound 
would succumb in a few days. 


The same law holds good in the vegetable world. 
The Portugal cabbage will not withstand our win- 


| 
the same species. Mi ia grandiflora is not 
hardy north of Norfolk, Virginia, but the Exmouth 


variety of it is hardy for a hundred miles north 
of that city; and numerous instances of a similar | 











peck, 


character could be instancad. 
the hardiness or power of resisting long-continued 
ters, but the bore-cole or German greens will, al- | cold is an idiosyncrasy belonging to the individ- 
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BALL TOILETTE: 


These show that 


though they are both nearly related varieties of | ual variety or species; but because one species 
| or variety has not that power, it is not therefore 
to be asserted that continued freezing is injurious 
to others, and that a universal rule or practice 
can thereon be. predicated for the management 


of all plants. So fixed is 
this idiosynerasy that it is 
utterly impossible to accli- 
mate plants by bringing 
them gradually or by inter- 
mediate steps of place and 
time from a warm to a cold 
climate. All the so-called 
instances of acclimation are 
fallacious, and are only the 
discovery that the varieties 
or species supposed to be 
acclimated had the power 
of resisting cold; but it 
does not follow that other 
plants growing with them 
in a warm climate will have 
the same power of resist- 
ance. To the question, Does 
alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing injure plants ? the same 
answer can be made. In 
some cases it does and in 
others it does not, and to 
the same plant it may be 
or may not be injurious, 
according to the circum- 
stances in which it is placed. 
To plants of easily excited 
vitality it is certainly injuri- 
ous; and this is one reason 
why such a plant on the 
south side of a wall will be 
winter-killed, while if on 
the north side it will sur. 
vive. We have known in- 
stances in which a some- 
what tender shrub on the 
north side of a wall weuld 
be uninjured, but the top, 
projecting above the wall, 
would be killed. 

Herbaceous plants that 
are thus liable to injury 
should be protected by hav- 
ing a flower-pot or an emp- 
ty box inverted over them, 
or else have a mulching of 
leaves or long manure 
thrown on them. 

It is found that the less 
water any plant or part of 
a plant contains, the more 
effe:trally is it able to resist 
cold. Soft-wooded plants 
have, therefore, this power 
in a much less degree than 
hard -wooded ones. The 
more viscid their fluids, al- 
though the amount of fluid 
may be the same, the more 
hardy are the plants ; hence 
the necessity of using means 
to cause them to ripen their 
growth thoroughly. The 
circulation of the fluids in 
a plant never ceases, even 
in the coldest weather, un- 
less stopped by freezing; 
and the greater the rapidity 
of this circulation, the great- 
er the power to resist the 
effects of cold. They never 
cease to draw moisture from 
the soil so long as the soil 
has any in it; but if the 
soil is frozen to a great 
depth, and dried up by the 
high cold winds of winter— 
for even ice evaporates un- 
der the action of winds— 
then the circulation can not 
be kept up, for the roots 
can not absorb any moist- 
ure. Hence it is well to 
mulch the ground,.in order 
to counteract the effect of 
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the cold, drying winds. In very cold regions na- 
ture provides such a mulching in the form of 
snow. If the soil could be altogether prevented 
from freezing, the resisting power of the plant 
would be still more increased, for the roots would 
absorb a larger amount of fluids from the soil. 
With these fluids gaseous matters are absorbed, 
and these, again, aasist in increasing its powers 
of resistance. 

Lastly, the greater the size of the plant cells, 
the greater is the liability of the fluids they con- 
tain to freeze, and so destroy the plant. If, there- 
fore, we would increase its hardiness, we must 
avoid forcing it to make an overluxuriant growth 
by the use of stimulating manures and similar 
means, 

When plants in a full state of growth, as in a 
room or a greenhouse, are exposed to the effects 
of frost, the fluids in the cells composing the cel- 
lular tissue of the plant are frozen, and the cell 
walls become disrupted, and complete disorgani- 
zation of the tissues takes place, and the plant is 
killed. If this has not taken place to a very great 
extent, or the plant has not been too long exposed 
to the action of the frost, the evil effects may be 
averted by sprinkling or syringing the plant, or 
even dipping it in water to moisten the stems and 
leaves, and so preventing a too sudden thawing 
out. We have done this when the greenhouse 
was so cold that ice formed on the leaves as 
soon as they were syringed, and no harm result- 
ed. They must be placed in a moderately warm 
room to thaw out, but it is not necessary that it 
should be.a dark one; for as long as the plants 
are kept syringed and moist, the sunlight will not 
do them any harm. In the absence of water, 
a dark place and a low temperature, just above 
the freezing-point, are necessary to restore them, 
but there is less chance of their recovery in this 
way than in the former. 











THE BABY FOR ME. 


I nave heard about babies angelic, 

With a heavenly look in their eyes, 
And hair like the sunbeams of morning 
When first they appear in the skies, 
And smiles like the smiles of a cherub, 
And monuthe like the buds of a rose, 
And themselves like the lilies and daisies 

And every sweet flower that grows. 


My baby’s the jolliest baby 
That any one ever did see; 
There’s nothing angelic about him, 
But he’s just the right baby for me! 
His smile’s not at all like a cherub’s, 
But rather a comical grin ; 
And his hair—well, it favors the sunbeams, 
When b are d ly thin. 


His eyes, though they’re blue, like the heavens, 
Are remarkably earthy with fun; 

And his mouth’s rather large for a rose-bud, 
Unless "twere a half-opened one. 

His bands don’t resemble a fairy’s 
In the least. They're a strong little pair, 

As you'd think, I am sure, if he'd got you, 
As oft he gets me—by the hair! 

And he isn’t a bit like a lily, 
Or any sweet blossom that grows, 

For no flower cn earth, I am certain, 
Has a dear little cunning pug-nose. 

He’s himself—fall of mischief, the darling, 
And as nanghty as naughty can be; 

And I'm glad that he isn’t angelic, 
For he’s just the right baby for me! 
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UG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con 
tain a choice variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Winter Cloaks, 
Sacgues, Dresses, and Bonnets; Flannel and 
Camel’s-hair Wrappers ; numerous Suits, Cloaks, 
and Overcoats for Boys and Girls of all ages ; 
Gentil ’s Shooting Fackets and Caps ; Game- 
Bags, and many pretty fancy articles, 








0@™ he ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 13 contains a page of GER- 
MAN SKETCHES, GENERAL D1 CESNOLA’S official 
veport of his recent discoveries in the island of 
Cyprus, with diagrams and other ills y 
and two Italian Sketches. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of TLARPER’S 
WEEKLY for January 20. 





AN OLD WHIM OF FASHION. 
langh at the South-sea Islanders 


with jewels in their noses, at the wild - 


Indians in their war-paint, and feel ourselves 
but very distantly related to the old woman 
of Banbury Cross with “rings on her fingers 
and bells on her toes ;” but in what more 
ridiculous whims do the South-sea Islanders 
or the old ladies of Banbury Cross indulge 
than those of our grandmothers of a few 
generations back? And the modern belle, 








with her rouge upon her cheeks, a little 
passée, and the lily-white upon her fore- 
head, will surely have few words to say 
about the war-paint of the wild Indian. 
But it seems to us that in all the gewgaws 
and paraphernalia with which women have 
seen fit to amuse or adorn themselves—far- 
thingales, ruffs, toques, what not—nothing 
has ever quite equaled the absurdity of 
patches. 

It is true that nothing could better set off 
the lovely color of a lovely cheek or the 
ivory of a snowy brow than these same 
patches; and in their day, wherever there 
was a lovely cheek or an ivory forehead to 
set off, the patch was used, and sometimes 
where there was not. Was there a beauti- 
ful line of the eyelid, a beautiful curve of 
the nostril, the patch was applied just near 
enough to draw the on-looker’s eye; was 
there a sweet corner to the mouth, the patch 
pointed it out; a nestling dimple near, a 
patch lay just beside it. 

It was a curious fashion. Perhaps some 
high and mighty dame with an eruptive 
skin or an unsightly mole or mark first 
brought it into use; but there were none 
of the splendid beauties of the reigns of the 
CHARLESES in England, and of Louis Four- 
teenth and Louis Fifteenth in France, who 
did not know how to use it to advantage in 
gilding refined gold. Nor was it by any means 
original with these beauties; they. had bor- 
rowed it from the use of the dandies of a yet 
earlier reign, the fops of Queen ELIZABETH’S 
day, who honored it equally with their love- 
locks. It was considered then a necessary 
part of the accoutrement of a lover, aud not 
for a hundred years later do we hear of its 
use by the opposite party. 

Nor was this patch a little thing caleu- 
lated to escape observation. A bit of black 
taffeta gummed, or of gold-beater’s skin 
suitably prepared, it was singularly fan- 
tastic and prominent. Sometimes it was a 
square, sometimes a lozenge ; again it would 
be a star; a crescent marking the blue vein 
on the temple or the soft shadows beneath 
the eye; and a very favorite and striking 
patch indeed was a tiny coach and four, 
whip, driver, courier, and postilion, over the 
eyebrow. 

“Her patches are of every cut, 
For pimples and for scars ; 
Here’s all the wandering planets’ signs, 
And some of the fixed stars.” 

One would hardly imagine that the charm 
of beauty could be enhanced by such an ob- 
vious absurdity. But what every body does 
ceases to be absurd; and as people were in 
that day not at all acquainted with the hab- 
its of the Feejeeans and their neighbors, it 
could not, of course, have occurred to them 
that a fine lady’s face presented but a coun- 
terpart to the full-dress tattoo of a Polyne- 
sian—so near, in such respect at least, was 
the greatest height of civilization reached 
two hundred years ago to the lowest depth 
of barbarism now. Belle and beau of that 
day, with all their elegant minuet dancing 
and their frequently fine culture, were, in the 
matter of this part of their toilette, superior 
to the forecastle hand, whose breast and 
arms are to-day pricked all over with hearts 
and darts and flags and black-eyed Susans, 
in so far as their decorations were movable 
and the forecastle hands’ are fixed. 

The patch, however, was allowed no more 
quiet existence than in our own generation 
the steel-springed hoop has enjoyed. The 
wits of the day spent their epigrams upon 
it, the satirists loaded it with sneers, the 
exhorters inveighed against black-spotted 
faces, and abhorred the patch as one of the 
devices of the scarlet lady; and there were 
so many representatives of the scarlet lady 
at the later courts who indulged in it that 
the reproach was hardly to be wondered at. 

Sometimes the material of these repre- 
hensible patches was of velvet, sometimes 
of a crapy stuff; but whatever it was, it was 
not considered in correct style to wear them 
during a season of mourning ; but that was 
the only condition attached to their usage 
for a long period. But when their novelty 
as an aid to beauty had something worn 
away—tbat is, at about the time of Queen 
ANNE’s reign—it became customary to use 
them as a party sign in the politics of the 
day; and although then one might still use 
them on either side of the face indifferently 
if one would, yet if they were worn exclu- 
sively on the right side of the face, it was 
as the countersign and watch-word of the 
“ Whigs,” and if upon the left side only, then 
the fair patcher proclaimed thus her “Tory” 
principles in her court-plaster—whose very 
name, by-the-way, we so often use nowa- 
days, when closing a scratch or a cut, with- 
out any remembrance of its origin. 

The fact is that, in all ages and all places, 
beauty knows its errand and will adorn it- 
self; and if a little black speck will call at- 
tention to some clear bit of beauty that 
might otherwise escape observation, it will 
not hesitate to make the v.ost of it— 

“These be freckles, fairy favors; 
In these freckles live their savors.” 








HE nineteenth cen- 
tury is, without 
doubt, a great one in 
many ways: wonderful 
in adventure, in discov- 
ery, in invention ; tre- 
mendous in mechanics ; 
accomplished in the 
literature of poetry, 
fiction, history; doing 
more for science than 
has been done since 
RoGer Bacon’s day, achieving something 
in sculpture, as witness Story’s work and 
that of others, and much in painting, as 
witness TURNER. But all this is, in a man- 
ner, external, It is out-door work for the 
universal race, and hardly at all on the do- 
mestic and individual side; and it is not a 
little singular that in the more personal 
service of architecture and the kindred art 
of furniture design it should do nothing but 
revive that which has been done before, and 
only do that poorly. 

Modern furniture—to leave architecture 
out of the case—in one of its phases has re- 
vived the Gothic, although until very re- 
cently with insufficient knowledge, lacking 
also the spirit and honesty that actuated 
the ancient forms, imitating without the in- 
spiration of the necessity that produced the 
original. In another phase modern furni- 
ture has used the Renaissance, but, except 
where furnishing for princes, robbed of half 
its splendor; and it has finally selected from 
all styles, with the old English always in 
mind in the Fastlake, and with a charming 
mongrel revivified in the Queen Anne. It 
has adopted also the Moorish and the Pom- 
peian and the Oriental styles, upon occasion, 
but it has invented nothing new. It seems 
as if the modern designers felt that what 
had already been accomplished was equal 
to the emergency; that it was best, per- 
haps, to digest the past thoroughly, and 
when that was well done, something in this 
transition age might be evolved from it of a 
novel nature; and that, at any rate till a 
new architecture should arise, the new fur- 
niture which must follow it could wait. 

There is certainly in modern furniture an 
immense variety to choose from—the pic- 
turesque medieval articles with their point- 
ed arches and vertical lines, the magnificent 
Renaissance ones covered with carvings that 
take light and shade like bosses of metal- 
work, the luxurious light and lustre of the 
articles of the Quatorze with their gilding 
and their inlay, and all the fantasticism of 
the styles of the Asiatic races. One might 
well be so satisfied with all this as to de- 
mand no more; and indeed the demand for 
more which is now and then made is made 
principally by those who are ignorant of 
what we really possess already, and who are 
led to make the demand in view of the slight 
and: superficial structure with which up- 
holsterers are too apt to meet the popular 
desire for cheapness. 

The dissemination of money among many, 
where formerly it was centred among few, 
has put it within the power of the million 
to make the home attractive, and fill it, for 
furniture, with objects that it gives pleasure 
to look at. But, notwithstanding, there is 
not money enough with each householder 
of the million to have that furniture of the 
pest of whatever style he chooses among 
the existing ones. He wants beauty and 
he wants cheapness, and the upholsterer 
allows him a degree of both, but solidity 
and durability do not enter into the bar- 
gain. Perhaps the purchaser does not great- 
ly care for either. He is not attempting to 
furnish for posterity; the things will last 
out his lifetime, he reckons, and posterity 
may furnish for itself. Nor, as a general 
thing, does he care for purity of style. 
Handsome woods and handsome material 
are ordinarily much more to him than any 
shape; his only pronounced fancy is-for 
novelty, and if that is obtained by Gothic 
arches topping Grecian columns, it makes 
small odds to him. 

As a rule, it is the purchaser that makes 
the market. Whatever there is that may 
be wanted, there is some one that tries to 
produce it. Ifthe purchaser wants French 
maple and satin damask, ebony and gilding, 
or their imitations, it is for somebody’s in- 
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terest that he shall have it; and nobody is 
going to disregard the economy of things so 
far as to throw in any large amount of care- 
ful though unrequited discrimination as to 
outlines, curves, character, and expression 
of members, origin of parts, or preservation 
of style. The purchaser gets what he re- 
quires, the thing that pleases him, as much 
beauty as he is acquainted with or can af- 
ford, and as cheaply as it can be given, usu- 
ally, and a margin of profit retained ; and if 
great and real beauty is not the result of 
his bargain, and does not fill the houses of 
the million, it is not the upholsterers, but 
the, public, who are to be censured and in- 
structed. There are, indeed, upholsterers 
who refuse to sell to the million, and who 
will not make their articles such as the 
million can afford to buy. In obedience to 
our democratic instincts we reproach them ; 
but it is to such as they that the art of 
ébénisterie will owe its preservation. 

Until recently, whenever any one spoke 
of modern furniture, two or three variations 
instantly presented themselves to the eye, 
neither of them of nobility or of true beau- 
ty: one, a faint and feeble representation of 
the splendor of the Quatorze, with sprawl- 
ing spindling legs and arms, cushioned and 
tufted and sufficiently luxurious, with boule- 
work and ormolu, overlaid with gilding and 
underlaid with crimson mottling, succeeding 
in losing the intention of the style, and reach- 
ing little but the vulgarity inevitable with- 
out that; another, yet more comfortable, 
but not to be spoken of in reference to beau- 
ty at all, other than as one would speak of 
any assemblage of cushions, the stuffed and 
puffed and tufted chairs and sofas where no 
wood-svork whatever is visible, the out- 
lines scarcely more than those of well-filled 
cushions shaped by the form and attitude 
of the sitter; still another presents se- 
ries of padded panels of any odd shape ap- 
parently that happens to be handy to the 
maker, connected together by bars either 
plain or turned, stiff and awkward to the 
last degree ; and there are others with wood- 
work at the top, where the broken triangular 
forms appear, styled Renaissance by virtue 
of those forms and of the cachet of some 
shield and scroll glued on at the corners. 
Variations and minglings of all these, inter- 
spersed with hints of others, we find as the 
staple of modern furniture, and they are 
what the public has asked for. By the 
public we would say the body of buyers 
with limited means, for of course there are 
always the princely purses—few in com- 
parison, however frequently found in the 
great cities—to command finer objects ; and 
there are always an exceptional few, be- 
sides, who furnish artistically and with in- 
telligence in the style that has struck the 
answering chord of their fancy, these in 
the perpendicular Gothic, those in the Eliza- 
bethan, others in the superb radiance and 
richness of the Pompeian. But for such 
buyers the furniture is made to order. It 
would ruin any upholsterer to keep articles 
of the description they require in stock. 
Other buyers, unable to meet the expense of 
ordering articles manufactured, but, in dis- 
gust at the flimsy and characterless things 
offered them, have gone back to what is in- 
definitely known as the “old-fashioned,” 
reaching accidentally very much the same 
thing that the English artists have reverted 
to upon selection; and every farm-house of 
any age along the country-side has been 
ransacked for its ancient furniture, a hun- 
dred years old in the manufacture frequent- 
ly, two hundred years old in the design. 
Large quantities of this old-fashioned fur- 
niture have turned up in excellent repair, 
and well repaying some furbishing, many of 
the articles carrying in their brass-work, 
their carved-work, and inscriptions patriot- 
ic insignia of the Revolution—inscriptions 
abounding on much of the old china. We 
will often find nowadays a whole house fur- 
nished, to the despair of the upholsterer, in 
this dark and quaint old stuff, illumined 
with its wrought brass, its delicate carving, 
and its most satisfactory moulding; curious 
desks full of hidden places, charming chairs, 
claw-footed loo tables, and old “ four-post- 
ers,” ‘sculptured deliciously with fine pe- 
culiar foliage after a modified Elizabethan 
manner. Under the dissatisfaction of those 
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whose opinion is to be considered, and in 
the wide-spread interest in better things, 
modern furniture is at length coming to 
mean quite a different thing from what its 
phrase has meant in the last generation ; 
and as soon as this interest produces its le- 
gitimate result, we may expect to see a class 
of furniture to which our descendants in the 
fourth and fifth generation, even, shall point 
with pride for beauty, if not for novelty of 
design, for skill in workmanship, and for ex- 
cellence in construction. 

The cabinet-makers and furnishers of to- 
day are just as capable of producing noble 
objects as those of the sixteenth century 
were in their-day, and do so upon occasion. 
They have better woods and many better 
appliances, sufficient of the best old models 
to work from, and they have steam to help 
them in the rude blocking out of the work. 
But glue has been their undoing; and they 
have learned to rely on this fatal steam till 
it has nearly abolished the individuality of 
the workman and the life of the work. For- 
tunately attention has been directed to this 
tendency by Mr. EastLak&, Mr. POLLEN, and 
others in season to prevent the loss of the 
old superior traditions of the trade—a thing 
which not impossibly might have happened 
otherwise; and there seems to be no reason 
to imagine that with plates existing by the 
hundred of the best designs, in the satisfy- 
ing excellence of the old Gothic, and of the 
early Renaissance, whose merit is acknowl- 
edged by all but a few fanatics’ of the other, 
the art of furniture-making shall not go for- 
ward now with all the charm of the old de- 
sign, and all the opportunities of the new 
workmanship. Artists have taken the mat- 
ter in hand, not as a personal and private 
thing of their own hearths, but as a busi- 
ness. Under their oversight the honesty of 
carpentry has superseded the sleight of hand 
of cabinet-making ; house decorators have 
formed themselves into firms, giving their 
whole attention to the preparation of inte- 
riors from the moment the plasterer is done 
with them; the ancient houses are studied 
in all their appointments from roof to cellar; 
ideas are harvested and applied; and beau- 
ty—not forgotten in articles intended for 
those of moderate means, and lavished on 
articles for those of abundant ones—led by 
all the increased intelligence of the era, is 
fast becoming the trade-mark of modern 
furniture. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MIDWINTER COSTUMES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the presence of dark 
I invisible tints for midwinter costumes, there 

is also a marked fancy for lighter hues composed of 

gray with brown, and producing cuir-color, ashes- 

of-roses, and other kindred écru shades. These 

are most seen in the fine camel’s-hair costumes 

that are made up with velvet. This camel’s-hair 

costs from $3 to $5 a yard, and is very difficult 

to obtain even at these prices; it has many shaggy 

knots of the fine fleece of which it is woven, and 

is soft and almost oily tothe touch. This is made 

up into the habit suits which Pingat now designs 

for young ladies. One model is of écru camel’s- 

hair trimmed with seal brown velvet. The basque 

is like the postilion of riding-habits, pointed in 

front, sloped up to the taper of the waist on the 

sides, and very flat and square behind. There 

are postilion pleats below the waist, but these are 

pressed as smoothly as possible, and the only trim- 

ming is a narrow piping fold of velvet on the 

edge, or it may be lengthwise pocket flaps. In 
front there is sometimes a wide Josephine belt, 

beginning very broad in the under-arm seam and 

sloping narrower toward the middle, where it is 

fastened by three buttons and button-holes. The 
neck is very high, and finished by a standing vel- 

vet collar, with a folded scarf of the camel’s-hair 
tied in a sailor knot, or else, instead of this sailor 
tie, there is a square plastron of the velvet set in. 

The sleeves are as tight as comfort will permit, 
and are either lined with flannel or else wadded 
and quilted, to give the arm a round look; the 
cuff is of velvet, and sometimes there are six velvet 
buttons, with mock button-holes, on the outer seam 
of the sleeve reaching from the wrist to the elbow. 
The over-skirt is open in front, with wide revers 
of velvet trimming the edges, sloping from two 
inches in width at the top to five inches at the 
bottom; the back is not draped or looped, but is 
laid in pleats, and trimmed across with wide Bre- 
ton scarfs or bands of velvet. The lower skirt 
has the entire front breadth laid in kilt pleats 
from the waist to the foot, while the other breadths 
have merely a kilt-pleated flounce. These suits 
are used for the carriage, where a fur-lined cloak 
is worn with them, and this cloak is left in the 
carriage while the wearer pays Visits. 

Fur trimmings are very fashionable at this 
midwinter time. Broader borders are worn than 
formerly, especially of the furs with short fleece. 
The silver-fox and other long fleeces are not as 
effective when the border is wide, hence they 
have only a narrow strip of the pelt, and the long 
fur makes a band of three inches. This border 
is used for edging poloyaises and over-skirts. It 
is too heavy for basques, and if used on them at 
all, it is only on the sleeves and collar. 

For second-best costumes there is a great pref- 
erence for the mixed cardinal and navy blue 
dresses that were brought out in the fall. Some 
of these are merely plaids of blue ground, with 
cardinal red bars, while others are of ink blue 
camel’s-hair, trimmed with silk of the same shade 


piped with red, or, what is still more fashionable, 
with wide blue galloon brocaded with red, or with 
raised arabesques of blue on a dark red ground. 
These galloons are, however, expensive, and many 
imported dresses are given the effect of being 
trimmed with them when they merely have bias 
bands of fine brocade which is mixed red and 
blue. There are also some very handsome wool 
dresses worn, made of plum-colored cashmere 
and trimmed with galloon or bias brocade that 
is a combination of plum-color with pale blue. 

When polonaises are objectionable, the suits 
are made in Breton style, with a basque and a 
half-long coat in straight sacque shape, trimmed 
with rows of smoked-pearl buttons. These but- 
tons are twelve in a row, the lower edge of each 
button lapping over that beneath it, and they are 
sewed on through eyes in their centre. Dark 
brown and blue suits trimmed this way and bor- 
dered with wide braid are very stylish. There 
are either four or six clusters of buttons on the 
front of each sacque, three being on each stle; a 
similar row heads each pocket, which is placed 
very far behind, and still others are on the wrists. 

Street suits cling more closely than ever, now 
that the cold weather makes such a fashion com- 
fortable, and bustles are gradually disappearing. 
The long trained bustles for trained evening dress- 
es are not yet abandoned, but at some notably 
fashionable entertainments there have been many 
elegant toilettes without draped or looped over- 
skirts, and with the back of the dress almost as 
straight as the sides. 


FUR WRAPS. 


The favorite wrap for carriage wear is the black 
silk cireular cloak lined with squirrel fur. This 
is used not only for day visits, church, etc., and 
for the theatre, concerts, or lectures in the even- 
ing, but it also does service as a sortie du bal 
with full-dress evening toilettes, because it is so 
much warmer than any of the opera cloaks now 
in fashion; moreover, when a lady has once be- 
gun to wear one of these fur-lined cloaks, she 
can not leave it off, especially in the evenings, 
without danger of taking cold. The circular is 
preferred to the long cloak with sleeves, as the 
former is more easily put on and off. 

The newest seal-skin cloaks are as long as the 
fashionable fur-lined garments, and are shaped 
similarly to those made with sleeves. They reach 
far below the knees, and envelop the whole per- 
son. They are lined throughout with quilted 
satin. The novelty for trimming them is a broad 
band of silver-lynx fur, a beautiful long fleece of 
silver gray shades. Others have wide bands of 
black beaver, in which gray hairs are sewed at in- 
tervals, and still others are trimmed with black 
marten. 

FUR HATS AND BONNETS. 


Seal-skin hats are no longer confined to the 
turban shape, but repeat the fashionable styles in 
felt and velvet hats, and even in bonnets. The 
Gains’ hat with brim turned up on one 
side is very handsome in seal-skin, with a guinea- 
hen feather across the top, and bows of seal brown 
gros grain ribbon in front and behind. Many are 
La Vallitre toques, with broad brims turned down 
in front, straight on the sides, and turned straight 
up behind. These are trimmed with loops in the 
back, and a bird or wings on the left side near 
the front. The English walking hat, with round 
Derby crown, and both sides turned ciosely against 
it, is very stylish when trimmed with a long 
brown ostrich feather sweeping over the crown. 
The Leonardo da Vinci cap is a beautiful turban 
with full soft crown, such as is seen on pictures 
and busts of the artist for whom it is named. 

Among bonuets there are dress bonnets from 
St. Petersburg made over plain shapes with high 
crowns. The brim is edged with seal cord that 
looks like the fashionable chenille cord ; short os- 
trich tips are made to stand erect against the 
crown ; a scarf of gros grain is twined around it, 
and there are white roses for face trimming. 
To prove that seal bonnets need not be clumsy- 
looking or heavy, there are jaunty little capotes 
of Shetland seal, trimmed with cocks’ plumage of 
the same shade and bows of gros grain. These 
cost from $18 to $25. For those who prefer tur- 
bans there are various shapes with high Canadian 
crowns and brims turned up closely against the 
crown. 

WOOLEN STOCKINGS, SHOES, ETC. 


Ladies are dressing more sensibly this winter 
than they formerly did, and many are wearing for 
the first time the beautiful woolen stockings that 
are now far handsomer than any before import- 
ed. Those of dark navy blue are most fashion- 
able. These come in the long English shapes, 
made of exceedingly fine, soft merino that takes 
up little more room in the boot than the favorite 
Balbriggan, and cost from $1 25 to $2 a pair. 
The same fabric is shown in seal brown and in the 
stylish cardinal red. The latter are warm-looking, 
and though objected to at first by ladies of nice 
taste, they are being as generally adopted as the 
Balmoral petticoats, against which there was such 
an outcry at first, but which are now universally 
worn. There are also heavier ribbed stockin, 
of English make, all of fine wool, sold at $1 50 a 
pair. Light tints are also shown, as well as the 
prevailing dark colors, and these are especially 
handsome when clocked with a darker shade. 
Thus among the cashmere stockings that are 
partly cotton, and therefore less liable to shrink, 
are beautiful pale blue shades clocked with dark 
blue or with cardinal red. There are also navy 
blue with red clocks, and vice versa. Seal brown 
stockings clocked’ with red or blue are very much 
liked. Some ladies with grave tastes object to 
gay-colored hosiery, and still adhere to the gray, 
drab, and London-smoke colors so long in use, 
brightening them up, perhaps, with clocks of blue 
or scarlet. 

With this warm hosiery are worn heavy walk- 
ing boots of pebbled goat, with soles half an inch 





thick, and the sides buttoned high up on the 





ankles, The heels are of medium height, so as 
to keep the foot well up from the ground, but 
are not in the slender French shape that is so 


’ uncomfortable to wear, nor yet as low and dowdy- 


looking as the English styles. They cost from 
$8 to $12 a pair. The reader is reminded that 
it is fashionable to wear these thick shoes, and 
that ladies who persist in wearing the thin soles 
that are so ruinous to health are out of fashion, 
and look as if they had not yet prepared their 
winter wardrobes. 

Gaiters or leggings are also more generally 
worn than formerly. Some are made of dark 
blue or of black cloth, usually water-proof, but- 
toned up the side; others are of black or brown 
velveteen or of plush ; while still others are woven 
in ribs just as the Cardigan jackets are made. 

Colored flannels and trimmings are also being 
used for petticoats. Heavy soft red flannel as 
thick as the white Shaker flannel can now be 
bought with the edge embroidered ready to be 
made up in petticoats. It is worked either with 
white floss or with black, and costa from $1 25 
to $1 85 a yard. The petticoats ready-made are 
from $6 50 to $9. There are also beautiful 
knitted skirts of bright cardinal, blue, gray, or 
violet wool to be found at the importing houses. 
These cost $8 or $10, but ladies who have lived 
abroad buy them at half this expense in Paris. 
They are very generally worn in England and on 
the Continent. Pale blue and rose-colored opera 
flannels are also made into petticoats, and beau- 
tifully embroidered with white floss. These are 
$9 to $12 each. Turkish drawers of scarlet or 
blue flannel are now worn by ladies who suffer 
from cold, especially while travelling; these are 
finished with embroidered ruffles around the 
ankles. The white Smyrna laces are also used 
for trimming these colored flannel skirts. La- 
dies who object to wearing the entire skirt color- 
ed now buy the white petticoats of thick California 
flannel that are imported from Paris beautifully 
wrought with blue or red floss. New robes de 
chambre are made of fine red flannel of solid car- 
dinal shade, trimmed with insertion and jabots 
of white Smyrna lace. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
and C. G, GunrHer’s Sons, 184 Fifth Avenue. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Wit114M C. Pre, in a late number of 
the Journal of Commerce, gives a pleasant “ per- 
sonal’’ of an incident that took place lest sum- 
mer in ‘‘the little church around the corner.”’ 
But few outside of the parish know what an 
amount of work the church and its rector (Rev. 
Dr. HouGuTon) accomplish among the poor, the 
sick, the sorrowful; among strangers who come 
to New York; in all classes of society, rich and 

oor, White and black. ‘‘ The church,”’ says Mr. 

RIME, ‘‘ has done something this summer which, 

rhaps, po other would have thought of doing. 

‘o write of it for the public seems a little like 
going into a private family and se its 

oings. Strangers visiting the church in past 
years have not failed to notice two old colored 
persons, a tall gray-headed man and his wife, 
who were door-keepers and pew-openers. These 
two aged persons have been pensioners of the 
church for many years, growing old and decrepit 
in its service, and have lately died, in comfort 
and peace, and were successively buried from 
the church, with all the respect which the church 
could give them. And now the good people of 
this remarkable parish have thought it fittin 
that among the memorials of their children an 
friends there should be one of the two faithful 
door-keepers whose familiar faces are seen there 
no more. Accordingly, near the doors at which 
they always stood on a Sunday morning, there 
is now placed a memorial window, fully equal in 
style and execution to 4 of twelve or fourteen 
others of the same size in the church. It was 
executed by Mr. SHarp, of East Twenty-second 
Street, and is one of the best specimens of Amer- 
ican work in stained glass. The subject of the 
window is the baptism of the Ethiopian by St. 
Puitip. The upper part contains the chariot 
scene, with PHILIP expounding the prophecies 
to the eunuch, and the lower part is occupied 
with the baptismal scene, the apostle, in flow- 
ing robes, pouring water on the head of the 
Ethiopian, who, in gorgeous dress, kneels on 
the bank ofa stream. In the background other 
Ethiopians look at the ceremony. Inscriptions 
—‘ What doth hinder me to be baptized?’ the 
apostle’s answer, ‘If thou believest with all thy 
heart, thou mayest ;’ and the Ethiopian’s con- 
fession of faith, ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God’—are arranged on the wiidow, 
at the foot Of which is the ie end, ‘In memory 
of Gsoreg B. and Exiz’tH WILson, some time 
door-keepers in this house of the Lord.’ ” 

—The editor of Scribner's Monthly, Dr. Hox- 
LAND, is thus sketched by a correspondent of 
the Boston Herald: ‘‘ Beginning as a physician 
in Western Massachusetts (he was born at Bel- 
chertown), he surrendered the practice of medi- 
cine to edit a literary journal; went to Missis- 
sippi; was superintendent of the public schools 
at Vicksburg for a year; returned North; con- 
nected himself with the Springfield me : 
sold out; traveled in Europe; conceived the plan 
of Scribner’s Monthly at Geneva (the plan was con- 
summated on the Bridge of Mont Blanc); return- 
ed here, and in 1870 the magazine was issued. 
He is its editor, and owns one-third, the other 
two-thirds being held by Rosweit Smita and 
Scripner, ARMSTRONG, & Co. HOLLAND is as 
much liked as a lecturer as a littérateur. In the 
dullest seasons he has more invitations than he 
can accept, and these come from every section 
of the country. From all literary sources he 
must have an income of from $20,000 to $25,000. 
Now in his fifty-eighth year, he is much younger 
in appearance. e has scarcely any gray hair, 
he is straight as an arrow, not more than thirty 
in feeling, and possessed of limitless health. He 
has a strong, handsome, very noticeable face; 

his eyes are gray or hazel, his hair black, his 
complexion dark, his nose aquiline, his mouth 
firm, and he looks as if he might have aborigi- 
nal blood. He is very pleasant and affable, loves 
company, and has every season very agreeable 
literary receptions at his comfortable and ele- 
gant home in Park Avenue. While he holds his 








own opinions tenaciously, he is altogether tol- 
erant of the opinions of others, and reckons 
among some of his best friends men and women 
of the art tribe who are radicals and rationalists 
in matters of belief. He has an interesting fam- 
ily, consisting of two daughters and a son, and 
is in his tastes and feelings strictly domestic.” 

—Major Ben Percey Poors, speaking of the 
remarkable memory of Senator Roscoz Conx- 
LING, says, ** You quote a line or two of CHav- 
CER, SPENSER, or any other of the old English 
poets, and he will repeat the whole poem to 
you. 

—The Roruscuiips of Paris have enlarged 
the hospital founded by Baron James pg Rorus- 
CHILD, adding fifty beds for incurable patients, 
at an expense of 000. 

—OLive Loean describes, in a letter from Lon- 
don to the Graphic, the magnificent mausoleum 
which Queen Victoria has erected to the memd- 
ry of the Prince Consort. ‘The entrance to this 
sanctuary is so scrupulously guarded that even 
the Queen’s children can not enter there with- 
out written permit. An exception to this rig- 
orous rule is made on the anniversary of the 
Prince’s death—the 14th of December—when, 
after services held in the presence of the Queen 
alone, members of the royal family and certain 
officers of the household are admitted. Eye has 
not hitherto seen the equal in magnificence of 
this mausoleum; imagination can scarcely con- 
ceive it; words are quite powerless to describe 
it. The rarest pictures, the choicest statues, 
the most gorgeous gems known to our compre- 
hension, glitter and glow with an almost bar- 
baric splendor on every hand. Ithas «'ready cost 
£5,000,000 sterling, and is not yet finisued.. Those 
who have seen the Albert Memorial in Hyde 
Park will have difficulty in understanding how 
any thing could be grander than that; but that 
monument to departed greatness is as a Delft 
plate to a Sévres vase, compared to the souvenir 
to her consort which the oom has erected at 
Windsor. So great is the gorgeousness display- 
ed in this tribute that one can not help wonder- 
ing what finer or more imposing erection mortal 
hands could raise in England over the body of 
the Queen herself.”’ 

—Ambitious young women are turaing their 
thoughts to other vocations than those of litera- 
ture, law, and medicine. Miss Erien L. Fietrcu- 
ER has engaged in business as a watch-maker and 
jeweler in Charleston, New Hampshire. Having 
learned her trade by a three years’ apprentice- 
ship, she has pursued it successfully for the past 
five years, doing the mechanical work with her 
own skilled hands. 

—Miss Harriet A. Detann, late of Salem, 
bequeathed $2500 to the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
sum the executor of her estute has in readiness 
for payment. 

—Miss Kate Fieitp has been singing with 
marked success at thé Westminster Aquarium, 
London. She gave Spanish songs, and delighted 
her hearers by her humor, dash, and delicacy of 
execution. 

—Queen Victoria has received from the Em- 
press of Brazil a present of a dress woven of the 
webs of the large South American spider, 

—‘* Macaulay,”’ the New York correspondent 
of the Rochester"Democrat, and an old New York- 
er, speaking of Irvine and WesstTer, says that 
the appointment of InvING as minister to Spain 
was due to WEBSTER, who was then Secretary 
of State. The last time these two men met was 
at the meeting held in this city for the purpose 
of erecting a statue to Cooper, the novelist. On 
this occasion WEBSTER presided, being support- 
ed by Bryant and IRVING, oné on each side. 
WEBSTER complaired of ill health, and Irvine 

layfully remarked, ‘‘ Oh, Sir, we two ought to 

e twenty years younger.’?’ WEBSTER was then 
failing, and before the year was closed had fin- 
ished his course. 

—The President of the Michigan University 
says of women students in his recent annual re- 
port: ‘“‘ These are distributed as follows: medi- 
cine, 37; law, 2; homeopathy, 2; literature, 60. 
The experience of the last year confirms the ex- 
perience of previous years, that women who 
come here in good health are able to complete 
the collegiate or professional courses of study 
without detriment to their health.” 

—A special correspondent of the London Times, 
writing from Philadelphia just before the close 
of the Centennial, says of a little excursion 
planned for Mr. WALTER, proprietor of that pa- 

r: ‘“* American hospitality only wants to be set 
n motion; the sole difficulty, sometimes suffi- 
ciently serious, is then how to stop it. A two 
days’ excursion was decided upon, and the rail- 
way companies through whose domains it was 
to be made—the Philadelphia and Reading and 
the Lehigh Valley—at once put their lines at the 
disposal of the excursionists, with special cars, 
trains, and every where unwearying. attention 
from their most distinguished officers. The 
presidents of the two companies, Mr. Gowen 
and Judge Asa Packer, themselves in person 
looked after the party, and were strenuously sec- 
onded by Messrs. HartsHorNE, Kerm, Wooren, 
Morris, Sayre, and, I dare say, others whose 
names I do not happen to have been told. Our 
route lay through the famous coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. WaLTER, wishing to in- 
spect them more carefully than would, perhaps, 
have been possible if he had gone at a later 
hour with the majority of the party, started at 
six o’clock on Monday morning, with Mr. Gow- 
EN and Dr. S1mmens, of London, in one of those 
delightful toy carriages—engine and carriage in 
one—which are unknown in England, and even 
in America are peculiar to the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad. I had the good fortune to 
come back in it, and could willingly write a col- 
umn on its charms alone did not space and time 
remorselessly forbid. It will whirl you along 
fifty or sixty miles an hour, while you sit sur- 
rounded by open windows, as much at your ease 
and with as good views of the scenery on both 
sides as if you were in a post-chaise, picking its 
way cleverly through the many branching lines, 
slackening or quickening speed, stopping, re- 
versing, with better discipline than the best- 
trained horses. Mr. WaLTER’s party ‘did’ the 
coal regions, I believe, in the proper style, even 
to going down a mine. Our party was rather 
‘on pleasure bent,’ and sowe members of it did 
not even see a mine, though others, more privi- 
leged, looked down one mine’s mouth. ow- 
ever, we had, thanks to the skillful arrangements 
made by our numerous and watchful hosts, a 
most delightful excursion through some of the 
most charming seenery and interesting towns of 


Peunsylyania.” 





Tulle and Lace Hood. 


Tuts hood is made of figured black tulle, and is lined with pink lus- 
tring. The trimming consists of black lace seven-eighths of an inch 
and three inches and a half wide, and bows of pink gros grain ribbon 
two inches and three-quarters wide. 


White Cashmere Hood. 
Tus hood consists of a straight piece of white cashmere eleven 
inches and a quarter wide and fifty-six inches long, which is lined with 
white lustring, and is joined on the front edge with a revers of the 


Totie anp Lace Hoop. 


same material two inches and seven- 
eighths wide. The back edge is laid 
in pleats from the middle to eleven 
inches and three-quarters on each 
side, reducing the length to three 
inches and a quarter, and is sewed 
up along the pleats; Trim the hood 
with loops and ends of cherry gros 
grain and with a fringe of cherry 
and white silk two inches wide. 


White Mull Dress, Figs. 
T aod 2 et 


Tue skirt of this dress is trimmed 
with gathered ruffles of the material 
and with lace insertion. The trim- 
ming for the over-skirt consists of 
narrow mull ruffles edged with lace, 
and of lace insertion underlaid with 
colored ribbon. Sash and bows of 
Roman ribbon. 


Cloth Suit. 
See illustration on page 87. 

Tus suit of Russian green cloth 
consists of a skirt, over-skirt, waist, 
and mantelet. The over-skirt and 
mantelet are trimmed with a border 
of black ostrich feathers, passemen- 
terie agrafes, and bows of black gros 
grain ribbon. The muff is made of 
the dress material, with trimmings 
to match the dress. Green felt hat, 
trimmed with a bird and feathers. 


Designs for Gentlemen’s Shirt 
Bosoms.—White Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

i See illustrations on page 37. 

‘ To work the embroidery transfer 
the designs to fine linen, and work 
in satin, half-polka, and back stitch 
with embroidery cotton, as shown by 
the illustrations. 


Quarter of Cushion.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 87. 

Tus design is suitable for foot- 
muffs, back cushions, and piano 
stools. It is worked on canvas with 
zephyr worsted and filling silk in the 
colors given in the deseription of 
symbols. 


Point Lace, Serpentine Braid, 
and Crochet Border for 
Lingerie. 

See illustration on page 37. 

For this border transfer the de- 
sign to linen, run on point lace braid 
along the outlines, and serpentine 
braid for the résettes. The points 
of the rosette turned inward are join- 
ed with tace stitches, and the remain- 
ing design figures with twisted bars 
of fine thread. The under edge of 
the border is finished with picot braid. 
The upper edge is finished with a 
round of single crochet worked on 
the opea-work edge of the point lace 
braid. 


TARPER’S BAZAR. 





Point Lace anp NEEDLE-work Cravat Enp. 
[For description see page 37.] 


Ware Mutt Dress.—Back anv Front. 
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Crochet Edging for Wrappings, etc. 
See illustration on page 87. 


Tuis edging may be worked with worsted, silk, crochet cottori, or 
thread, according to the purpose for which it is designed. It consists 
of single figures, which are joined together in the course of the work, 
and are crocheted as follows: 1st round.—Five times alternately 6 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 twisted crochet on the second ch. (for a twisted crochet 
wind the thread from twelve to fifteen times loosely on the needle, take 
up 1 stitch from that on which the twisted crochet is to be worked, and 


Wuire Caspmere Hoop. 


then work off the stitch and all the 
threads thrown over together); then 
1 se. (single crochet) on the first of 
the 6 ch. worked before the twisted 
crochet before the last, three times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 twisted crochet 
on the first of these, 1 sc. on the 
first of the 6 ch. worked before the 
opposite twisted crochet. 2d round. 
—1 sc. on the vein before the first 
twisted crochet in the preceding 
round, 11 ch., three times alternate- 
ly 1 se. on the next ch. on which 1 
sc. was worked, 9 ch.; then 2 se. 
separated by 9 ch. on the single ch. 
between the middle two twisted cro- 
chet, three times alternately 9 ch., 1 
se. on the upper veins of the next 
se.; then 11 ch., 1 se. on the vein 
before the next se. 3d round.—b sc. 
separated each by 7 ch. on the next 
11 ch. in the preceding round, three 
times alternately 4 sc. separated each 
by 7 ch. on the next 9 ch., 5 se. sep- 
arated each by 7 ch. on the next 9 
ch.; three times alternately 4 sc. 
separated each by 7 ch. on the next 
9 ch., 5 se. separated each by 7 ch. 
on the next 11 ch.; finally, 1 se. on 
the first se. in this round. Cut off 
the thread and fasten it. This com- 
pletes one figure. Every following 
figure is worked in the same manner, 
but in the 3d round, fasten the mid- 
dle st. (stitch) of a ch. scallop to the 
middle st. of the corresponding ch. 
scallop of the preceding figure three 
times, observing the illustration. The 
single figures joined in this manner 
are edged at the top with one round 
as follows: + 1 de. (double crochet) 
on the middle st. of the ch. scallop 
before the last in the 3d round of 
the next figure, 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
first of these, 1 sc. on the middle st. 
of the last ch. scallop of the same 
figure, 5 ch., 1 de. on the first of 
these, 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 
first ch. scallop of the 3d round in 
the same figure, 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
first of these, 1 de. on the middle st. 
of the next ch. scallop, 5 ch., 1 de. 
on the first of these, and repeat 
from *. 


THE COURT OF FRANCIS I. 


HE disruption of the feudal 

seigneuries and the consequent 
breaking up of the isolation and in- 
dependence of the old noblesse, the 
increase of the central power, which 
gradually concentrated all favor and 
authority into the gift and hands of 
the king, brought all the ambitious 
young nobles to court, since it was 
there alone-they could now look for 
advancement. The splendor with 
which the new monarch stirrounded 
himself, and that desire for luxury 
which had: been growing at.a pro- 
digious rate since the first invasion 
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of Italy, gave an intensé impetus to 
this movement, and month after 
month the numbers of the old medi- 
zeval castles that were given over to 
the owls and the winds, or to the care 
of a few aged domestics, not suf- 
ficiently presentable to swell 
the train of the seigneur, in- 
creased throughout the 
land. The rudely garbed 

provincial was quickly 
transformed into the 
elegantly accou- 
tred courtier, 
with his silk- 
en coat 
and hat, 


bean. Upon which Francis gathered 
about him all his courtiers and in- 
formed them that he should place 
himself at their head and lay siege 
to the count’s house to dethrone this 
king. Saint-Paul, made aware of 

his coming, prepared for his de- 
fense, and caused his people 
to bring within- doors a 

large number of snow- 
balls, and gather to- 

gether all the ap- 
ples, eggs, and 

other things 
that would 
serve for 
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Fig. 2.—Desian ror Gen- 
TLEMAN’S Sarrt Bosom. 
Wuite Empromery. 


Fig. 1.—Drsten ror GeEn- 
TLEMAN’S Sxrrt Bosom. 
Wurre Ewsromery. 


projectiles they could 
find. The assault 

commenced, but 

very soon the be- 

sieged had exhaust- 
ed their ammunition; 
in the excitement of the 
moment some one snatched 
up a burning log from the 
hearth and cast it through the 
window. It fell upon the king’s 
head, inflicting a severe wound. The 
physician found it necessary to cut his 
hair close to his head. From that time 


doublet, breeches, and 
shoes slashed with 
various colors, a ra- 
pier at his side, and 
an engraved ring upon 
his finger, his hair and 
nails cut short, and his 
beard worn long. If he were 
handsome and gallant, he might 
hope to be taken under the protec- 
tion of some noble lady and provided 
with employment at court, a post in 
the army, or even a benefice in the 
Church, for since the disposal of its pat- 
ronage had come into the hands of the 
king, such was frequently bestowed upon laymen. 
Pre- 
vious to 
the time of 
Francis, the 
French nobles 
had worn their 
hair long; the cause 
of this change of fash- 
ion forms a _ curious 
chapter in-the history of 
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he al- 
lowed his 
beard to 
grow. A few 
weeks afterward 
every pretender to 
fashion, whether of 
court or town, appeared 
with beard: and cropped 
head. 
Tt was at the Chateau d’Am- 
boise, which Charles the Eighth 
had rebuilt in the Italian style, 
that Fran- 
Reddish-Brown (the Jast silk); Cis held his 
© Dark Green; © Light Green; court in the 
® Black; @ ist (darkest), ® 2d, we ae 
™ 8d (lightest) Fawn (the last @tlier years ‘, 
silk), of his reign; Crocnet Epcinc ror WRaAPPINGS, ETC. 
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he did not care for cities, but loved to blend 
the splendors of his palace with the natural 
beauties of the woods and fields. It was a court 
of romance, the joyous life that Boccaccio drew, 
with much of the wild extravagance of Ariosto, 
a realization of those boyish day-dreams by the 
Charente and Loire, But although its head-quar- 
ters were at Amboise, this joyous court was never 
stationary, but always en route. “ Like a moving 
romance,” says Michelet, “a Pantagruelian pil- 
grimage, the whole length of the Loire, from cha- 
teau to chateau, from forest to forest. Every 
where the chase and the deafening horn. Every 
where the grand banquet beneath the trees for 
some thousands of guests. Then all disappeared. 
The poor envoys of the King of Spain never knew 
where or how to join the King of France. He 
rose very late, as did also that other king, his 
mother. They came in vain in the morning ; the 
king was asleep, They returned later; the king 
was on horseback, far away in the forest. The 
evening was too pleasant; business to-morrow. 
The next day he was gone; the court was en route ; 
the envoys would find some belated servitors who 
- them hastily the king slept ten leagues from 
there.” 

“ King Francis,” says Brantéme, “ having chos- 
en and formed a troop, which he called la petite 
bande, of the ladies of his court, the most beauti- 
ful and gentle, and whom he loved best, often 
stole away from the court and went away to oth- 
er houses to hunt the stag and the time, and 
there he would dwell thus retired, eight days, 
ten days, sometimes more, sometimes less, as it 
pleased his humor.” 





Point Lace and Needle-work Cravat 
End. 


See illustration on page 36. 


To work this cravat end transfer the outlines 
of the design to batiste and run them with em- 
broidery cotton. Sew on medallion point lace 
braid as shown by the illustration, and join the 
separate figures with twisted bars of fine thread. 
Work the embroidery in satin, half-polka, and 
button-hole stitch, interspersed with picots, as 
shown by the illustration. After finishing the 
embroidery, cut away the batiste underneath the 
bars on the wrong side. 


JULIET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 











CHAPTER XIX.—{ Continued.) 
FIVE YEARS AFTER. 


Tr was evening. Gretchen had finished her 
modest repast, and leaving Miss Pinkin to lock 
up the wine and to give sundry orders to a re- 
fractory house-maid, she had retired to her little 
flower-scented drawing-room. 

The room was nearly dark, the windows wide 
open, and the white muslin curtains fluttered in 
the evening breeze ; a bush of white lilac in the 
little suburban garden outside kept tapping 
against the panes, and filled the air with a deli- 
cious fresh scent. There was a flower stand well 
filled in one corner, more flowers in vases on the 
mantel-piece, a general air of prettiness and com- 
fort over the whole room. Gretchen sat at the 
piano in the half-light, and played over some 
passages of the sonata that she was going to per- 
form at a musical party that evening. 

Some one came running up the steps of the 
house, opened the door, and, unannounced, stepped 
into the little drawing-room. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” said Cis Travers, 
just laying one hand for an instant on the mu- 
sician’s arm as he passed her, and then sinking 
down on to a sofa on the other side of the piano. 
And Gretchen, with a little nod, went on with her 


Phe thre i 

Cis Travers has altered considerably since we 
last saw him on his wedding morning. He has 
grown much older and more manly-looking, and 
at the same time has lost the look of boyish 
frankness which was at that time a charm in his 
face, and which has been replaced by a peevish, 
discontented expression which is scarcely pleas- 
ant to behold. 

Gretchen played on to the end of her andante, 
while Cis lay with his feet on the sofa, and his 
hands thrown back behind his yellow head. When 
she had finished, she twisted herself round on the 
music-stool. 

“ What have you come to me for this evening ?” 
she asked, in her gentle voice. 

“Oh, worried to death as usual! My wife has 

¢ to the opera—-we had to dine at seven o'clock ; 
fancy that in June ! and it is twice a week at least 
that it happens. What is a man to do with him- 
self, left all alone in an empty house at eight 
o'clock ?” 

“Why don’t you go with Mrs, Travers, then ?” 

“1? my dear little girl! you know I detest it. 
The only music I like is yours, Gretchen,” he add- 
ed, stretching out his hand to her. Probably in 
the half-light Gretchen did not see it, for she 
made no responding movement. 

“ Still,” she continued, gently, “ it is a pity such 
a lovely woman as Mrs. Travers should always go 
out without her husband, alone—or with other 
men.” 

“ Do not lecture me, Gretchen ; I came here to 
be consoled, and not scolded. I am so fortunate 
in you at home too.” 

“< not be able to stop long, I am afraid. 
I shall have to go and dress very soon. I am 


going out to a musical party. Is it nine o’clock 
yet ?” 


“Twenty minutes to—there’s lots of time; 
don't be running away just yet. My life is very 
Juliet 
er parties ; she does not 


lonely, and it does me to talk to 
has friends and 








care a farthing what becomes of me. She never 
did care in the least about me—never from the 
first,” added Cis, with irritation. 

Gretchen made no answer ; the fingers of her 
left hand ran lightly over the keys of the piano, 
and her lip quivered, unseen, in the darkening 
twilight. It was very sad to her to hear Cis talk 
like that, Although she had always loved this 
man, with all his weaknesses and follies, to which 
she was by no means blind, it gave her no pleas- 
ure to hear that he was not happy, and that the 
love he had once felt for his beautiful wife was 
turned into bitterness and peevish discontent. 

Gretchen had one of those pure and unselfish 
natures that love goodness for its own sake. 
She would far rather have heard that Cis was 
perfectly happy in his domestic relations than 
have had to listen to all the miserable complaints 
which testified to such flattering confidence in 
herself. 

“ Do you remember,” continued Cis, presently — 
“do you remember the old days when I used to 
meet you in Wigmore Street, and we walked to- 
gether to Bloomsbury Square ?” 

“I remember very well,” answered Gretchen, 
to whom every one of those interviews was as 
distinctly present as if they had happened only 
yesterday. 

“T think I was a fool in those days !” said Cis, 
with asigh. “I imagined myself violently in love 
with a woman who has done nothing but scorn 
me all my life, and all the while there was an af- 
fectionate little heart close by which I might have 
had for the asking, I believe—eh, Gretchen ?” 

“What rubbish you are talking!” cried Gret- 
chen, jumping up so hurriedly that she upset the 
music-stool, and shutting up the piano with a 
slam. It was a mercy that there was too little 
light to see how scarlet her cheeks had turned. 

Cis was accustomed to give way to these little 
flights of sentimentalism at times ; and Gretchen, 
who knew how little he had really cared about 
her in those “old days,” of which he was wont 
now to make so much, found such speeches par- 
ticularly trying to bear. 

“T must and dress,” she said, striking a 
match and lighting the candles, lest Cis should 
relapse into the “twilight mood.’ 

“Wait one minute; I have really something 
to ask of you,” said Cis, sitting upright on the 
sof. 


a. 

“ Well, make haste,” said Gretchen, in the most 
practical voice ; adding immediately, lest he should 
think her unkind; “I shall be so glad to do any 
thing for you, as you know well.” 

«My wife is going to give a musical party— 
will you come and play at it ?” said Cis. 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Gretchen, in sudden dis- 
may, while her blue eyes looked at him with a 
sort of horror; for what woman can bear the 
thought of meeting face to face that other more 
successful woman who fills the place she has 
wished to occupy herself? “I can not do that; 
pray don’t ask me.” 

“Why not? It is not I who ask you ; she will. 
She was talking of whom she should get to per- 
form at this party to-night at dinner, and some 
one recommended you. I think it was Lady Car- 
oline Skinflint.” 

“Lady Caroline is a very kind friend to me; 
but do not ask me to go to your wife’s house. I 
—I should not like it,” she said, hesitatingly. 

“But I should like it so much, Gretchen,” 
pleaded Cis, whose vanity—always a weak point 
with him—was flattered by her evident distress. 
“Do go, to please me.” 

“T will think it over, but I had much rather 
not. Ido not see why you want me to go. You 
can always come and see me here; and now I 
must go; good-night.” She held out her hand to 
him for an instant, and left him, and Cis saunter- 
ed down idly to his club. 

He was not exactly in love with Gretchen, but 
it pleased him to think that she was very fond of 
him. And just as in old times, from sheer idle- 
ness and insouciance, he had slipped into a sort 
of semi-sentimental flirtation with her, which had 
meant nothing but selfish self-indulgence to him- 
self, but which had brought a great deal of trouble 
to the girl whose friend he professed to be, so 
now he had let himself slide with the stream into 
much the same position with her. To be the 
sport of fate, the victim of circumstances, was 
Cecil Travers’s character in every thing. He had 
good instincts, but he was too indolent to act up 
to them; he could be generous and even ener- 
getic in tits and starts, but he had no strength, 
either moral or physical ; he was neither bad nor 
vicious, he was simply utterly and deplorably 
weak, 

Gretchen, to whom fortunately five years, with- 
out robbing her of any of her gentle modesty, 
had nevertheless brought some knowledge of the 
world, without ever ceasing to love and honor the 
man who had done so much for her when she 
was poor and homeless, had nevertheless lost 
much of the admiration and almost adoration with 
which she had regarded hirn in old days. Her 
idol had stepped down somewhat from his pedes- 
tal, and Gretchen’s heart, which was of that es- 
sentially feminine and gentle type which loves 
only the more because it pities and sees failings 
in that which it loves, felt no contempt for Cis, 
only a great yearning to make him happier and 
better. 

It was unspeakably painful to her that he should 
talk so openly even to herself about the unhap- 
piness of his married life, and the want of love 
between himself and his wife; it was painful, it 
was even shocking to her, and yet it was passing 
sweet to think that he should turn for comfort to 
her in his troubies. 

For, of course, Gretchen took his part. Of 
course she felt anger and hatred toward the wife 
whose history she did not know, and whose proud 
beauty she had only once beheld. 

Women, generally even the best of them, are 
cruelly severe toward each other. They are the 
harshest of censors, the most unjust of judges, for 











they condemn unheard. Gretchen heard vaguely 
in the outskirts of that great world into which 
she herself went in such a humble manner, that 
Mrs. Travers was a woman of fashion, was much 
admired and much sought after, and she at once 
formed her own conclusions. To her Cecil’s wife 
was a heartless coquette, given over to dissipa- 
tion and worldliness and love of dress, who neg- 
lected her husband, and made his home wretched 
in order to indulge freely in her own frivolous 
pursuits. 

To go to the house of this woman, who had not 
only taken Cecil irretrievably away from her, but 
who did not value that which she had won, seem- 
ed a very dreadful ordeal to Gretchen. Never- 
theless, Cis had asked her to go, had said it 
would give him pleasure to hear her play at his 
house. To give Cis pleasure Gretchen would have 
gladly walked barefoot from Notting Hill to Gros- 
venor Street. So it came to pass that when Mrs. 
Travers, in a little monogrammed and perfumed 
note, presented her compliments to Mdlle. Ru- 
denbach, and would be glad to know if she would 
be able to play for her on Thursday, the 20th inst., 
and what were Mdlle. Rudenbach’s terms, etc., 
Gretchen in reply stated that she would be very 
happy to play at Mrs. Travers’s evening party 
on the 20th, and begged to inclose her terms. 





CHAPTER XX. 
BrNEATH A SMILING FACE. 


Very seldom indeed, in these days, did the 
old-fashioned iron gates at the end of the avenue 
at Sotherne Court open to receive their young 
mistress. 

Mrs. Travers would not live in the home of her 
childhood. Now and then she would come down 
for a couple of days, or stop there a night, to 
break the journey to or from Scotland, but she 
could bear no permanent residence there. 

Sotherne Court was a haunted house to her— 
haunted by ghosts of the past, which, under the 
present circumstances of her life, it was simply 
impossible for her to face. 

Into the two months that Hugh Fleming had 
made Sotherne Court his home had been crowded 
enough of associations and memories to fill every 
nook and corner of the old house. 

There it was that he had stood as he had list- 
ened to her singing—in that chair he had been 
accustomed to sit in the evening—down that 
walk in the shrubbery it was that they had wan- 
dered together—under that tree they had sat to- 
gether; there was not a room in the house, or a 
path in the garden, where she could not conjure 
up his image. Before her marriage she had 
loved these memories, but now they had become 
absolutely hateful to her. 

So the old house was Jeft in undisturbed pos- 
session of Mrs, Blair and the servants. 

This was a better state of things than Mrs. 
Blair had dared to hope for. Juliet had not 
been unkind to her step-mother, and Cis had al- 
ways been favorably disposed toward her. As 
they did not intend to live at Sotherne them- 
selves, there seemed no reason why Mrs. Blair 
should not continue to make it her home. So 
Mrs. Blair lived there on all the fat of the land. 

She asked her own friends, French acquaint- 
ances, principally of her ante-nuptial days, to 
stay with her, greatly to old Higgs’s disgust, who 
was loud in his grumblings against the “dirty 
furrin French folk,” as he insisted on calling 
a perfectly unobjectionable Monsieur and Madame 
Gambert, who were frequently guests at Sotherne. 

Mrs. Blair played the country lady to these and 
other admiring friends, gave little dinner parties 
for their entertainment, drove them out to see the 
show places in the neighborhood in the ancient 
landau, drawn by two remarkably fat and lazy 
old horses, and did the honors of Sotherne Court 
generally as if the whole place belonged to her. 

Hi hated Mrs. Blair and her friends; the 
new state of things was abhorrent to him; but, 
like a brave man, he stuck to his post manfully. 
As long as he had breath and life, Higgs declared 
he would stay at Sotherne to serve his dear young 
mistress, and to prevent the old place from goi 
to rack and ruin in the hands of a parcel ‘of 
strangers. Higgs was a thorn in Mrs. Blair’s 
side—he was forever doing things in direct oppo- 
sition to her wishes. He often refused, respect- 
fully but firmly, to obey her orders, stating that 
his duty to Mrs. Travers prevented him from do- 
ing so. 

“Very sorry, ma’am, but my conscience 
wouldn’t allow me no peace if I were to give out 
that there old silver tea service,” was the sort of 
remark he was wont to make; “seéing that my 
mistress is away, and I left in charge, as it were, 
of her property. Any thing to oblige you, marm, 
I am sure, but I must do my duty ‘#8 

And Mrs. Blair might entreat, or threaten, or 
storm, it was allofno avail. Higgs would jingle 
his keys ag if to say, “ Don’t you wish you may 
get it!” and go off to his pantry chuckling over 
her discomfiture. 

Mrs, Blair would have given a great deal for 
Higgs to leave, and in pursuance of that object 
she made herself as ungracious and unpleasant 
to him as she possibly could; but, unluckily, 
Higgs saw through it, and was well determined 
not to give her that supreme triumph. 

“She thinks as how Ill give warning,” said the 
old man to himself. “She won’t find Ebenezer 
Higgs so easy to move. I'll stay here till I drop 
sooner than go, if it’s only to spite her. I ain’t 
her servant, and she can’t give me the sack.” 
And so the only result of the feud between them 
was that Higgs made himself more intensely dis- 

ble than ever, and on hearing, shortly aft- 
er the dispute concerning the silver tea service, 
that Mrs. Blair expected some friends to stay 
with her for Christmas, he took the opportunity 
of declaring that the dining-room grate was 
breaking to pieces, and had the whole fire-place 
taken out and sent off to the iron-monger’s to be 








renewed; so that the company had to use the 
breakfast-room, and Mrs. Blair had to postpone a 
dinner party which she had intended giving in 
honor of her guests. 

Of course all these things were very trying; 
but still, on the whole, Mrs. Blair was by no means 
dissatisfied with her lot in life. Day after day 
she congratulated herself upon the successful 
termination of all her hopes and plans. How 
well every thing had turned out, and how differ- 
ent every thing would have been if she had not 
stopped that letter from Colonel Fleming! Of 
course Juliet would never have married Cis; 
that odious guardian would have come back, and 
she herself would have been turned adrift upon 
the world with a very small income, whereas now 
every thing had ended for the best. She had a 
comfortable and luxurious home and plenty of 
servants, whom she neither kept nor paid, to 
wait upon her; she had no expenses, and her po- 
sition in the county as Mr. Blair’s widow was ev- 
ery thing that she could wish. And as to Juliet, 
she, of course, was perfectly happy—probably 
much happier than if she had been allowed to 
marry her Colonel; no one would ever know any 
thing about that letter now, and Mrs. Blair felt 
convinced that she had done right, perfectly 
right, in suppressing it. After all, the result had 
justified the means. All’s well that ends well. 

Of her nearest neighbors and connections, the 
Traverses of Bradley, Mrs. Blair saw but very lit- 
tle. Five years had not passed away without 
working sundry changes for them. 

Mary was married to a well-to-do squire in the 
next county, and Flora had shot up into a tall 
thin wisp of a girl of sixteen, with a face like 
Georgie’s, but with a promise of more beauty 
than had ever belonged to her dead sister. And 
between the Squire and the sad past Time had 
already in to spread his cobweb veil. Slow- 
ly but surely Georgie’s memory became—not for- 
gotten—for when can a father ever forget his dead 
child ?—but vaguer and more indistinct ; the bit- 
terness went out of the recollection of her, and 
only the sweet savor of her goodness and gentle- 
ness left its halo around her early grave. 

The home gap was slowly fill 4 again, as 
all such gaps do—God forbid that they should 
not! However wide the breach that is made, 
however hopeless the blank may be, the strange- 
ness and the agony of it do in time wear off— 
the wound may leave its scars, but the open sore 
heals up. 

Squire Travers was, indeed, no longer the same 
man he used to be—he was more subdued: and 
patient in manner, less irritable, and less given 
to strong language; but he no longer now gave 
way to fits of melancholy and depression. 

He had been much pleased at his son’s marriage, 
and that event had certainly been the first thing 
that had roused him from the utter prostration 
that had followed upon his daughter’s death. 

Then, although, as he had himself said, he 
would never again keep the hounds, yet, after 
two winters had passed away, the old hunting in- 
stinct had awoke again, and when the third sea- 
son came round he had found himself quite un- 
able to resist it. 

When he had stood looking out of the window 
one afternoon in November for some time, and 
then had suddenly turned round and said to his 
wife, “I think I shal] potter out on Sunbeam to- 
morrow morning ; I hear the hounds meet at Cos- 
by Farm,” the speech had been hailed by Mrs. 
Travers as very good news indeed. After that 
he went out regularly, far or near, a little shame- 
facedly at first, lest any one should think him 
heartless to his daughter’s memory, but by-and- 
by with all the keenness and zest revived; be- 
sides, Wattie had set his mind at ease. 

“She would have liked you to go out again, I 
know,” he had said to him, and the Squire had 
silently pressed his hand. 

“Tt would have made her miserable to think 
you had given up hunting, and it does her no 
good, poor darling,” continued Wattie; “and, be- 
sides, you have Flora to think of.” 

Yes, there was Flora; for her sake it was de- 
sirable that her father should go out with her, in- 
stead of leaving her, as had lately happened, to 
the care of the groom—for Flora, like Georgie, 
“had it in her,” and no considerations could stop 
her from slinking off after the hounds whenever 
they came within reasonable distance. 

There was one thing that the Squire could not 
be too particular about with his younger daugh- 
ter, and that was in the matter of the horses she 
rode. No half-broken, untried animal should 
ever carry a daughter of his again; every horse 
Flora mounted was well trained and broken in 
for a lady’s riding, and warranted free from all 
sorts of vices. The Squire, too, gave long prices 
for them. 

Flora, who was quite as fearless and bold as 
her sister ever had been, sometimes resented this 
extra care that was taken of her; but one look 
from Wattie Ellison was generally sufficient to 
make her silent and submissive. 

It was by no means an unhappy scene that 
was going on one mild winter’s morning in the 
paddock at the back of the house. A number of 
hurdles had been set up at equal distances round 
the field, and Flora, ted on a splendid young 
thorough-bred horse which her father had just 
bought for her, was careering round, taking the 
hurdles one after the other in steeple-chase fash- 
ion, while her father and Wattie, Davis, the 
groom, and poor old Chanticleer stood together 
in a group in the centre. 

“Why, papa, you look like the showman at 
Astley’s !” cried Flora, as with flushed cheeks she 
trotted up to them after her exploits. “There 
you stand twisting about and flourishing your 
whip. I ought to have on pink skirts and span- 
gles, and then we might get up a regular circus. 





* Fancy you jumping through a paper hoop, papa !” 


and Flora laughed merrily, with all a younger 
child’s sauciness and impudence. 
“You wonl4 look uncommonly well in span- 
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gles, I have no doubt, Flora,” said Wattie, pat- 
ting her horse’s neck, and looking up admiringly 
at her; upon which Flora made a pass at his hat 
with her whip, which, of course, she missed, and 
then shook her fist at him with such a happy 
laugh, and looking so pretty the while, that, child 
as she was, there seemed to be some foundation 
for the county gossip, which reported that Wat- 
tie Ellison was only waiting till Flora should be 
eighteen to transfer openly to her the affection 
which he had formerly given to her sister. 

That this was the Squire’s dearest wish can 
not be denied. He was so devoted to Wattie 
that his poverty and small income were as noth- 
ing to him; he had calculated that he could give 
Flora enough to live on comfortably, and to se- 
cure this once-despised young man as his son-in- 
law was now one of his greatest hopes. 

So the Squire took to hunting again, and Flora 
became his constant companion. Her mother 
shook her head lugubriously, and prophesied all 
sorts of evil things; but in the long-run she was 
too pleased to see her husband more like his old 
self again to be very much disturbed, especially 
as Amy’s education engrossed a good deal of her 
time ; and as that young lady showed no tendency 
whatever for hunting tastes, she was able to car- 
ry out all her theories about the training of young 
ladies in a satisfactory manner in the person of 
her youngest daughter. 

During the course of that same third winter, 
when the Squire took again to his hunting, an 
event happened which plunged the whole family 
into great grief for several days. This was the 
death of faithful old Chanticleer. 

One morning the old hound refused the bread 
and milk which Flora had never once forgotten 
to give him every day in obedience to Georgie’s 
dying wishes, and presently he hobbled up to her, 
for he had become very lame and infirm, and, ly- 
ing down on the corner of her dress, licked her 
hand once, and then turned over on his side, and 
died without a struggle. 

It was as if the last link with Georgie had been 
cut away—the old dog had for her sake become 
a general favorite, and even Mrs. Travers was 
upset at his sudden death. But after that, and 
save for that distressing incident, things altogeth- 
er had fallen back into peaceful and happy 
grooves at Bradley House. 

And Juliet—how had it fared with Juliet dur- 
ing these first five years of her married life ? 

The first year after their wedding Mr. and Mrs. 
Travers spent in travelling abroad, and it was dur- 
ing these travels, and after she had been married 
more than three months, that Juliet at length 
found courage to write to Colonel Fleming. 

It was but a note, merely a few lines, thanking 
him for his wedding presents to her, and express- 
ing her admiration of them; and then, with a 
trembling hand, she added : 

“You have accused me of harshness and cold- 
ness toward you, and of silence. Of the two for- 
mer I am certainly guiltless, and of the latter I 
can not understand that you should accuse me”— 
words which, when he read them, puzzled and 
bewildered him beyond description. 

After their year abroad, Mr. and Mrs. Travers 
came home, but not to Sotherne; they bought a 
large house in Upper Grosvenor Street, and there 
established themselves. 

For her beauty, her wealth, and her talent, Mrs. 
Travers soon gained a reputation in the London 
world; no one was so well dressed or rode such 
good horses; no one drove such a perfect pair 
of ponies in the morning or reclined in such a 
well-appointed barouche in the afternoon. Her 
dinners were faultless ; her evening parties, filled 
with the élite of London society, were invariable 
successes, She was courted, flattered, admired, 
and sought after; she had every thing that mon- 
ey and youth and beauty could give her, and yet 
—and yet the woman was miserable. 

For, to begin with, Juliet was daily discovering 
how true her own instincts had been when she 
had told Cis Travers long ago that they never 
could be happy together, that they were totally 
unsuited for each other, that her life and her 
mind were in no way similar to his, and that she 
and he must forever go along different paths. 

Juliet began to realize that most painful of all 
positions for a wife-—that her husband was infe- 
rior to herself. He was her inferior in every 
thing—in mind, in refinement, and in character. 
She had known it long ago—all her life, indeed 
—but she had not certainly understood until she 
was married to him how irksome and how un- 
bearable such a reversal of the fitness of things 
would be to her. 

She did not dislike her husband; far from it. 
She was, indeed, fond of him in a sort of way; 
but she derived no comfort or support to herself 
from his society. F 

She was forever bending down to his level, try- 
ing to enter into his thoughts and feelings, while 
he could not in the smallest degree sympathize 
with or understand hers. 

After a time Cis became dimly conscious that 
things were not as they should be between them ; 
he could not understand the cause of it, but he 
began vaguely to perceive the effects, and with 
the natural weakness of his character, instead of 
making the best of the unalterable, he turned it 
into a perpetual subject of grumbling and com- 
plaint. 

He became fretfal and peevish, and was for- 
ever reproaching his wife with her coldness and 
want of affection, until Juliet one day, fairly ex- 
asperated, turned round upon him, and reminded 
him that she had told him before she married 
him that she did not love him, and that, having 
chosen to take her without affection, he had no 
right to reproach her for the want of it now. 

After that, Cis let his wife pretty well alone, 
and took to going to Gretchen Radenbach to pour 
out his troubles. Gretchen could understand 
him, he thought, with that fine vanity which al- 
ways makes a man think himself understood by 
the woman who loves and admires him, although 





probably she has fifty times less comprehension 
of his true character than the woman who has 
not affection enough for him to make her blind 
to his faults. 

And Juliet went her own way. She had now 
but one object in her life—to forget; and if there 
is one thing more unattainable than any other 
unattainable thing that is beyond our reach, it is 
that same gift of forgetfulness. Hard indeed it 
is to find where we may drain a draught of the 
waters of Lethe ! 

The bitter thought of what might have been, 
in comparison with what is, is one that is almost 
impossible to shut entirely out of our minds. 

To a man, hard mental work does perhaps 
sometimes succeed in keeping at arms - length 
the ghosts of past joys and the tortures of un- 
availing regret; but a woman can seldom hope 
for such a safe and wholesome discipline. To 
her no sort of work is open but the unending toil 
of pleasure; and pleasure which can not occupy 
the brain has no power whatever to stifle recol- 
lection. 

It was in vain that Juliet Travers plunged into 
a whirl of dissipation which lasted day and night, 
and for which she had no natural taste ; in vain 
that she filled up every waking hour with engage- 
ment after engagement, that she surrounded her- 
self with friends and acquaintances of the most 
frivolous type, who served, it is true, to amuse 
her, but who often disgusted her at the same 
time with their worldly shallowness. For a 
time, indeed, her thoughts might be distracted 
by what was going on around her; but wherever 
she went, and whatever she was doing, it was 
seldom indeed that the image of Hugh Fleming 
was entirely out of her mind. 

She did her very best to stifle the ever-present 
thought of him—every feeling of honor and of 
duty urged her to do so; and yet the task be- 
came daily more and more impossible to her. 

I am conscious that my heroine does not come 


' out well at this period of her life; but I am not 


placing her before you as a perfect character, hut 
as a woman full of faults and failings, who was 
tempest-tossed on a stormy sea, and who was 
groping her way helplessly, and not very success- 
fully, through the darkness. 

Juliet was no saint—she was very human in- 
deed; and at this time of her life her better in- 
stincts and nobler qualities were certainly some- 
what obscured. 

She became very reckless—reckless of good 
and evil, and very bitter against her life. 

Had there been any thing in it to reconcile her 
to it, it might not have been so. 

Had she had children, every thing would prob- 
ably have become different to her; but she had 
no child, and daily her husband, whom she had 
never loved, drifted farther and farther away 
from her. No one was dear to her; even the 
memory of her lost love, which had been so chill- 
ingly thrown back upon her, was so filled with 
bitter humiliation and wounded pride that it had 
no power to soften her. 

There is not, perhaps, a more dangerous and 
soul-degrading state of things than for a woman 
who has naturally a warm heart and quick im- 
pulsive feelings to be thus stranded, with every 
natural channel dried up wherein her affections 
should flow. 

Failing love, such a woman often seeks to fill 
up the blank with admiration and flattery, thus 
perverting all the best and highest feelings of her 
nature. 

And failing love—the one thing she yearned 
for unavailingly—there was no lack of admira- 
tion and adulation for the beautiful Mrs. Travers. 

She grasped at them eagerly, hungrily; with- 
out these things, empty and unsatisfying as they 
were, she often felt that she should die; they 
served to drown her longings, and to keep at bay 
those other miserable thoughts which were for- 
ever assailing her. 

Therefore it was that Mrs. Travers hurried 
restlessly from place to place—that as soon as 
Goodwood week had brought the London season 
to a close, she must needs go to Homburg or 
Baden for a month, then back again to spend the 
autumn months in large country- houses filled 
with the acquaintances of the season, where 
London life was but repeated al fresco, then gen- 
erally to Paris for Christmas time, or down into 
Leicestershire with her hunters for a couple of 
months’ hunting, until the time, for the season 
came round again. 

In all these arrangements Cis for the most 
part acquiesced. Juliet always had the upper 
hand, and had, moreover, been so long accus- 
tomed to be absolute mistress, that it would have 
required a far stronger character than his to 
have dictated to her in these matters. 

Juliet did not drag him about unwillingly. If 
he liked, he could come with her—if not, he 
might go elsewhere—wherever he liked; it was 
quite immaterial to her—she had always plenty 
of friends to go with her. So it often happened 
that she was staying alone at this or that coun- 
try-house, while Cis, who neither hunted nor 
shot, and therefore found himself very much 
bored in the country, would be sauntering up 
and down the King’s Road at Brighton by him- 
self, or else living as a bachelor in Grosvenor 
Street, and spending the best part of his idle 
days in Gretchen Rudenbach’s drawing-room. 

Often in a house full of well-dressed and fash- 
ionable women, Juliet Travers would be the very 
life and soul of the party, the centre round which 
all the men staying in the house would gather. 
Often, after an evening when, resplendent in 
costly jewels and rare laces, she had fascinated 
every one by her beauty and by her conversa- 
tion, her host and hostess would agree that ne 
party was complete without so gifted and talent- 
ed a guest; the men would sing her praises long 
and loud in the smoking-room ; while the women, 
gathered in knots in each other’s bedrooms, filled 
with all the spite and envy that small-minded 
women always feel to any one of their own sex 





who outshines them, would pick her mercilessly 
to pieces, or “damn with faint praise” the wom- 
an they had possibly parted from a minute before 
with clinging kisses and soft-voiced murmurs of 
endearing words. 

And meanwhile the object of all this admira- 
tion and envy, with all her satins and diamonds 
flung aside, would be kneeling disheveled by her 
bedside, shaken with convulsive sobs, and press- 
ing to her lips with despairing moans a yellow . 
faded note and a soiled and stiffened glove. 

{to BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


“= recent sale of the choice paintin 
known as the collection of Mr. John 
Johnston aroused a deep interest among lovers 
of art. There was, perhaps, no finer or more 
valuable collection in the country, and its mer- 
its have been appreciated during the past sea- 
son, when it formed a of the Loan Exhibi- 
tion. Every one will be gratified that the results 
of the sale were so sa’ ctory, that even in this 
time of financial depression the American public 
sets a just value on art, and that the collection 
brought more than $300,000. The entire collec- 
tion contained about 325 paintings and drawings 
and three pieces of statuary. Some of these, of 
course, were sold at prices much below their 
value; others brought fully their worth. The 
— of a few of the most famous paintings will 
of general interest. Church’s “ Niagara’’ was 
— for the Corcoran Art Gallery, mg 
ilder- 

n 


long 
aylor 


12,500; Church’s “ Twilight in the 

ess,” ; Turner’s ‘Slave-Ship,” $10,000; 
Meissonier’s ‘‘ Soldiers at Cards,” $11,500; Meis- 
sonier’s ‘‘ Marshal Saxe and Staff,” ; Gé- 
réme’s ‘‘ Death of Cesar,’ $8000; Miiller’s ‘‘ Roll- 
Call,’’ $8200; Schreyer’s ‘‘ Arabs Retreating,”’ 
$6700; Brion’s “ Brittany Peasants at Prayer,” 
$7150; Decamp’s “ Turkish Patrol,” $8350; Za- 
macoi’s ‘‘ Two Confessors,’’ $6500; Gérdme’s 
‘Call to Prayer,’ $4000; Gleyre’s ‘‘ Young Ro- 
man’s Bath,’’ $5200; Bouguereau’s “‘ On the Way 
to the Bath,’’ $6000; Vernet’s ‘Italian Bandits 
surprised by Papal Troops,”’ $6000; Troyon’s 
“ Autuma Morning Landscape and Cattle,’ 
$9700; Von Bremen’s “ New Sister,” $3700; 
Cole’s ‘‘ Voyage of Life,” $3100; Dyckman’s 
“Settling Accounts,’’ $4350; Madrazo’s “ Inte- 
rior of Santa Maria,”’ $4600 ; Becker's “ Reapers’ 
Return Home,” $5100; Van Marcke’s “ Herd of 
French Cattle,’ $5100, Many other paintings 
whose names are familiar brought high prices. 
Those who have visited and studied the collec- 
tion will recall many gems which were favorites 
with all lovers of art. Vela’s statue, ‘‘ The Last 
Days of Napoleon,” brought $8100. Story’s 
‘Cleopatra’? was not put up for sale. 





Temporary stars are occasionally discovered 
in the heavens, which suddenly flare up with in- 
tense brightness, remain shining a while, and 
then dwindle down to very small stars or disap- 
pear entirely. On November 24a brightly radia- 
ting star was seen in the constellation of Cygnus 
by an astronomer at the observatory in Athens, 
Greece. On December 20 this new star was found 
and examined at the Litchfield Observatory of 
Hamilton College. It was then greatly reduced 
in size from what it was when first seen. The 
most remarkable temporary star on record is the 
Nova of Tycho Brahe, that appeared in 1572 in 
Cassiopeia. It became bright as Venus, and was 
even visible in the daytime. It could be seen 
with the naked eye for seventeen months. 





A decided effort has been made in New York 
‘city to prevent the sale of adulterated milk. A 
large number of dealers have been arrested, 
charged with violating the law in this respect, 
and the subject has been under strict scientific 
and legal investigation. It is to be hoped that 
consumers, particularly the little children, will 
be furnished hereafter with a pure article. 





The tank in which the white whale at the 
Aquarium abides was cleansed not long ago. In 
order to perform this task it was needful to dis- 
pense with the immediate presence of his whale- 
ship, and it was determined to hoist him into 
the air during the process. So a sort of canvas 
hammock was prepared, with stout ropes fast- 
ened to it to raise and close it, and an attempt 
made to coax him into the trap. He seemed to 
have an idea that there were designs upon his 
liberty, and for a while evaded every attempt to 
catch him. But finally he was secured, and then 
he lay quietly in his canvas trap until the tank 
was emptied and cleansed. When he was low- 
ered into the water again he seemed specially 
delighted. 





Snow in Constantinople is a rare phenomenon; 
but it occurred not long ago, and thereby the 
superstitious Turks were filled with dismal fore- 
bodings of future evil. 





What is fame or a great name? The venera- 
ble Archbishop of Canterbury wanted to go into 
the British Museum reading-room the other day ; 
but he had forgotten his ticket, and the custo- 
dian would not let him pass. 





On the evening of December 21 a brilliant me- 
teor was seen in many of the Western States—in 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, [ilinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and New York. It was described as being as 
large as the fall moon, surrounded by numerous 
smaller bodies like stars, and of finally bursting 
into fragments with a sharp explosion. 





There is some difference between the charges 
of lecturers now and in former days. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter written by Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes about twenty years ago: 
‘* My terms for a jecture, when I stay overnight, 
are these: Fifteen dollars and expenses, a room 
with a fire in it, in a public-house, and a mattress 
to sleep on—not a feather-bed.”’ 





The Inspector of Buildings in Boston, after a 
thorough investigation of the condi‘ion of the 
public buildings in the city, has ordered various 
improvements to secure protection against fire. 
The ey requisitions upon theatres are, in 
brief, the following: All proscenium openings 
are to be furnished with a wire curtain, with non- 
combustible canvas on the outside. Over the 
proscenium openings, on the inside of the pro- 
scenium wall, and over the stage scenery, § to 





be a regular system of perforated water pipes, 
by which the entire stage and scenery can be 
drenched with water in a few seconds. All the 
theatres are required to have high-service water 
supply, to be lighted by electricity, to be con- 
nected by fire-alarm telegraph with the nearest 
engine-house, and to place stationary gas brack- 
ets for movable ones. All wooden proscenium 
walls are to be sheathed on the stage side with 
non-combustible material, and generally all the 
wooden work has been ordered removed from 
the heating apparatus. 





Those who suffer from sleeplessness—and the 
number is not small—might do well to notice 
their position at night. A German physiologist 
states that the heating of the earth by the sun 
causes magnetic currents from the equator to 
each pole. Weshould lie, therefore, in the di- 
rection of these currents; if we lie across these, 
the result is a ee and want of sleep is the 
consequence. The head to the north is the best 
position—to the west the worst. Physicians 
who have charge of hospitals all attend to the 
directions in which the beds are placed, and 
with the best results. 





A mule near Marysville, California, is probably 
the only animal of its kind in the country with 
a bank account. For some time its owner has 
been depositing in the bank the sum of five dol- 
lars a month to the credit of his dog and a mule, 
80 that in case of his sudden death they would 
have something to live upon. The other day 
the dog died, and the mule is now full heir to 
the estate. 





The Lordon Zraminer says that the question, 
“ What was the color of the hair of Mary Stuart?” 
has not been easy to answer, as her many por- 
traits have all differed wholly from each other. 
Light has been thrown upon the subject from 
a cabinet which was brought from France by 
Queen Mary, whici: has been in the possession 
of the family of Lord Belhaven, but is now in 
Windsor Castle. This cabinet contains a lock 
of Mary’s hair and a purse worked by her. The 
lock of hair is large—a full tress of beautiful 
golden hair—very fine in texture, and full of 
life, like that of a girl of sixteen. 





It is claimed that with the same expenditure 
of effort a horse can go 132 miles on granite 
pavement, 191 miles on asphalt, and 415 miles 
on wood. If this be true, the horse as we'l as 
the rider would welcome some other pavements 
than our noisy granite and cobble-stone. 





Since rock-erystal has become so much em- 
ployed in optics, the search for it has grown 
very active. The Alps are the chief field for this 
industry. The searchers generally prosecute 
their work alone, in order to avoid having to di- 
vide the spoil. It involves great labor and risk. 
An extraordinary haul has lately been made by 
a Berne physician, who, when on the mountains 
a year ago, with a guide, discovered a vein of 
crystal quartz sixty feet by twelve feet. It was 
too late in the season for them to do.any thing 
last year, but when the warm weather came they 
repaired to the spot and procured an immense 
number of splendid stones. The large pieces 
went to museums, and the fragments to op- 
ticians. 





The Journal of Chemistry gives utterance to 
the following sentiments, and there is so much 
truth in them that parents would do well to 
take heed to their daughters who are bringing 
home such piles of school-books: “ It is indeed 
a depressing sight, the groups of girls released 
at night from our public schools, struggling 
homeward laden with six or eight text-books, 
which they are to pore over with intense anxie- 
ty during the long evening hours—hours which 
should be devoted to healthful recreation. An 
anxious schoo!-girl is a pitiable object, as with 
that anxiety comes cough, sleeplessness, loss of 
= and a long train of formidable evils. 

e are almost willing to say that girls ought to 
be prohibited by statute law from studying out 
of school hours. A law of this nature would 
seem to be as much needed as that which pro- 
hibits manufacturing establishments from era- 
ploying youth under a certain age.’ 





A French artist, after trying in vain to collect 
payment of a lady for painting her portrait, ask- 
ed her to let him take the picture to improve 
the coloring. Having obtained it, he painted 
bars across it, inscribed beneath, ‘* Detained for 
Debt,” and publicly exhibited it at his door. 





Official reports in England state that the dan- 
ger of working in white-lead manufactories comes 
partly from inhaling particles of lead, but chiefly 
from absorbing through contact, and thus caus- 
ing paralysis. me manufacturers compel their 
workmen to wear gloves and respirators, and to 
bathe thoroughly every day; but employés gen- 
erally dislike the trouble of taking these precau- 
tions, and are very reckless in regard to health. 





The name Hell Gate, it now ae is older 
than the Dutch settlement of 1613. In a very 
ancient map of this locality, found in the libra- 
ry at Munich, Manhattan Island is represented 
as covered by Mohicans, but ‘‘ Helle Gatte” is 
indicated in the East River. 





A very curious case of arsenic poisoning has 
lately occurred in Paris. A rich lady residing in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré found herself growing 
very ill, and the doctor pronounced her to be 
suffering from some slow poison. The lady re- 
jected this idea as absurd, but on rising one 
morning found a glass of water, which was usu- 
ally placed by her bedside, to be discolored by a 
white, filmy powder. On showing this to the 
doctor, he at once declared it to be arsenic. All 
inquiries failed to detect the culprit, and the 
next night madame filled the glass herself, and 
kept careful watch that no one meddled with it. 
Nevertheless in the morning the white powder 
again made its appearance, and the doctor was 
fairly at his wits’ end to find the cause. Final- 
ly he discovered that his patient was in the habit 
of reading in bed, and for that reason candles 
were kept burning allnight in ber room. These 
candles, of a dazzling whiteness, had been strong- 
ly impregnated with arsenic during their bleach- 
ing process, and the arsenie, becoming volatil- 
ized by the combustion, poisoned the air of the 





bedroom. 
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NONSENSE SONGS. 


THE TWO OLD BACHELORS. 


Two old Bachelors were living in one house: 

One caught a Muffin, the other caught a Mouse. 

Said he who caught the Muffin to him who caught 
the Mouse, 

“This happens juet in time, for we’ve nothing in 
the house 

Save a tiny slice of lemon and a tea-spoonful of 
honey, 

And what to do for dinner—since we haven't any 
money ? 

And what can we expect if we haven't any dinner, 

But to lose our teeth and eyelashes, and keep on 
growing thinner?” 


Said he who caught the Mouse to him who caught 
the Muffin, 

“We might cook this little Mouse, if we only had 
some Stuffin’; 

If we had but Sage and Onion we could do extremely 
well, 

But how to get that Stuffin’ it is difficult to tell.” 


Those two old Bachelors ran quickly to the town, 

And asked for Sage and Onion as they wandered up 
and down; 

They borrowed two large Onions, but no Sage was 
to be found 

In the Shops, or in the Market, or in all the Gardens 
round. 


But some one said, ‘‘A hill there is, a little to the 


north, 

And to its purpledicular top a narrow way leads 
forth; 

And there among the rugged rocks abides an ancient 


Sage— 
An earnest Man, who reads all day a most perplexing 


page. 

Climb up, and seize him by the toes !—all studious 
as he site— - 

And puil him down, and chop him into endless little 
bits, 


Then mix him with your Onion (cut up likewise into 


Scraps), 

When your Stuffin’ will be ready—and very good: 
perhaps.” 

Those two old Bachelors without loss of time 

The nearly purpledicular crags at once began to 
climb; 

And at the top, among the rocks, all seated in a 


noo! 
They saw that Sage a-reading of a most enormeus 
book. 


“You earnest Sage!” aloud they cried, “your book 
you've read enough in! 

We wish to chop you into bits to mix you into 
Stuffin’!” 


But that old Sage looked calmly up, and with his 
awful book 
At those two Bachelors’ bald heads a certain aim he 


And over Crag and precipice they rolled promiscuous 
down— 

At once they rolled, and never stopped in lane or 
field or town; 

And when they reached their house they found (be- 
sides their want of Stuffin’) 

The Mouse had fled; and, previously, had eaten up 
the Muffin. 


They left their home in silence by the once convivial 
oor, 
And from that hour those Bachelors were never heard 


of more, 
Epwarp Lear. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE MISTRESS OF WILLOWBY. 


Tae Lady Sylvia arose with the early dawn, and 
dressed and stole noiselessly down the stairs and 
through the great stone hall. Clad all in a pale 
blue, with a thin white garment thrown round 
her head and shoulders, she looked like a ghost 
as she passed through the sleeping house; but 
she was no longer like a ghost when she went 
out on to the high terrace, and stood there in the 
blaze of a May morning. Rather she might have 
been taken for the very type of English girlhood 
in its sweetest spring-time, and the world can 
show nothing more fair and noble and gracious 
than that. Perhaps, as her boy cousin had said, 
she was a trifle serious in expression, for she 
had Tived much alone, and she had pondered, 
in her own way, over many things. But surely 
there was no excess of gloom about the sweet 
young face—its delicate oval just catching the 
warm sunlight—or about the pretty, half-parted, 
and perhaps somewhat too sensitive, lips; nor 
yet resting on the calm and thoughtful forehead 
that had as yet no wrinkle of age or care. How- 
ever, it was always difficult to scan the separate 
features of this girl; you were drawn away from 
that by the irresistible fascination of her eyes, 
and there shone her life and soul. What were 
they—gray, blue, or black? No one could exact- 
ly tell; but they were large, and they had dark 
pupils, and they were under long eyelashes. 
Probably, seeing that her face was fair—and 
even paler than one might have expected—and 
her hair of a light, wavy, and beautiful brown, 
those eyes were blue or gray; but that was of 
little consequence. It was the story they told 
that was of interest. And here, indeed, there 
was a certain seriousness about her face, but it 
was the seriousness of sincerity. There was no 
coquetry in those tender and earnest eyes. Fa- 
miliar words acquired a new import when Lady 
Sylvia spoke them; for her eyes told you that 
she meant what she said, and more than that. 

It was as yet the early morning, and the level 
sunshine spread a golden glory over the eastward- 
looking branches of the great elms, and threw 
long shadows on the ward of the park. 


greens 
Far away the world lay all asleep, though the 





kindling light of the new day was shining on the 
green plains, and on the white hawthorns, and on 
this or that gray house remotely visible among 
the trees. What could be a fitter surrounding 
for this young English girl than this English -look- 
ing landscape? They were both of them in the 
freshness and beauty of their spring-time, that 
comes but once in a year and once in a life. 

She passed along the terrace. Down below 
her the lake lay still; there was not a breath of 
wind to break the reflections of the trees on the 
glassy surface. But she was not quite alone in 
this silent and sleeping world. Her friends and 
companions, the birds, had been up before her. 
She could hear the twittering of the young star- 
lings in their nests as their parents came and 
went carrying food, and the loud and joyful “ tirr- 
a-wee, tirr-a-wee, prooit, tweet !” of the thrushes, 
and the low currooing of the wood-pigeon, and 
the soft call of the cuckoo, that seemed to come 
in whenever an interval of silence fitted. The 
swallows dipped and flashed and circled over the 
bosom of the lake. There were blackbirds ea- 
gerly but cautiously at work, with their short spas- 
modic trippings, on the lawn. A robin, perched 
on the iron railing, eyed her curiously, and seem- 
ed more disposed to approach than to retreat. 

For, indeed, she carried a small basket, with 
which the robin was doubtless familiar; and now 
she opened it and began to scatter handfuls of 
crumbs on the gravel. A multitude of sparrows, 
hitherto invisible, seemed to spring into life. 
The robin descended from his perch. But she 
did not wait to see how her bounties were shared : 
she had work further on. 

Now the high-lying park and ground of Willow- 
by Hall formed a dividing territory between two 
very different sorts of country. On the north, 
away beyond the lake, lay a broad plain of culti- 
vated ground, green and soft and fair, dotted 
with clusters of farm buildings and scored by tall 
hedge-rows. On the south, on the other hand, 
there was a wilderness of sandy heath and dark 
green common, now all ablaze with gorse and 
broom ; black pine woods high up at the horizon ; 
and one long, yellow, and dusty road apparently 
leading newhere, for there was no trace of town 
or village as far as the eye could see. 

It was in this latter direction that Sylvia Blythe 
now turned her steps; and you will never know 
any thing about her unless you know something 
of these her secret haunts and silent ways. These 
were her world. Beyond that distant line of fir 
wood on the horizon her imagination seldom cared 
to stray. She had been up to London, of course ; 
had staid with her father at a hotel in Arling- 
ton Street; had been to the opera once or twice; 
and dined at some friends’ houses. But of the 
great, actual, struggling, and suffering world—of 
the ships carrying em ts to unknown lands 
beyond the cruel seas, of the hordes driven down 
to death by disease and crime in the squalid dens 
of great cities, of the eager battle and flushed 
hopes and bitter disappointments of life—what 
could she know? Most girls become acquainted 
at some time or other with a little picturesque 
misery. It excites feelings of pity and tender- 
ness, and calls forth port-wine and tracts. It 
comes to them with the recommendation of the 
curate. But even this small knowledge of a bit 
of the suffering in the world had been denied to 
Lady Sylvia; for her father, hearing that she con- 
templated some charitable visitation of the kind, 
had strictly forbidden it. 

“Look here, Sylvia,” said he, “I won’t have 
you go trying to catch scarlet fever or something 
of that sort. We have no people of our own 
that want looking after in that way ; if there are, 
let them come to Mrs. Thomas. As for sick chil- 
dren and infirm grandfathers elsewhere, you can 
do them no good; there are plenty who can— 
leave it to them. Now don’t forget that. And 
if I catch either Mr. Shuttleworth or Dr. Grey al- 
lowing you to go near any of these hovels, I can 
tell you they will hear of it.” 

And so it came to be that her friends and de- 
pendents were the birds and rabbits and squirrels 
of the woods and the heath; and of these she 
knew all the haunts and habits, and they were 
her companions in her lonely wanderings. Look, 
for example, at this morning walk of hers. She 

d through some dense shrubberies —the 
blackbirds shooting away through the laurel 
bushes—until she came to an open space at the 
edge of a wood where there was a spacious dell. 
Here the sunlight fell in broad patches on a tan- 
gled wilderness of wild flowers—great masses of 
blue hyacinths, and white starwort, and crimson 
campion, and purple ground-ivy. She staid a min- 
ute to gather a small bouquet, which she placed 
in her dress; but she did not pluck two snow- 
white and waxen hyacinths, for she had watched 
these strangers ever since she had noticed that 
the flowers promised to be white. 

“ Should he upbraid, 
I'll own that he'll prevail,” 
she hummed carelessly to herself, as she went on 
again ; and now she was in a sloping glade, among 
young larches and beeches, with withered brack- 
ens burning red in the scattered sunlight, with 
the new brackens coming up in solitary stalks of 
green, their summits not the fiddle-head of the 
ordinary fern, but resembling rather the incurved 
three claws of a large bird. She paused for a 
moment ; far along the path in front of her, and 
quite unconscious of her presence, was a splendid 
cock pheasant, the bronzed plumage of his breast 
just catching a beam of the morning light. Then 
he stalked across the path, followed by his sober- 
colored hen, and disappeared into the ferns. She 
went on again. A squirrel ran up a great beach- 
tree, and looked round at her from one of the 
branches. A jay fled screaming through the wood 
—just one brief glimpse of brilliant blue being 
visible. Then she came to a belt of oak paling, 
in which was a very dilapidated door; and by the 
door stood a basket much larger than that she 
had carried from the Hall. She took up the bas- 
ket, let herself out by the small gate, and then 








found herself in the open sunshine before a wide 
waste of heath. 

This was Willowby Heath—a vast stretch of 
sandy gt:vund covered by dark heather mostly, 
but showing here and there brilliant masses of 
gorse and broom, and here and there a small 
larch-tree not over four feet in height, but gleam- 
ing with a glimmer of green over the dark com- 
mon. A couple of miles away, on a knoll, stood 
a windmill, its great arms motionless. Beyond 
that again the heath darkened as it rose to the 
horizon, and ended in a black line of firs. 

She hummed as she went this idle song; and 
sometimes she laughed, for the place seemed to 
be alive with very young rabbits, and those inex- 
perienced babes showed an agony of fear as they 
fled almost from under her feet, and scurried 
through the dry heather to the sandy breaks. 
It was at one of the largest of these breaks—a 
sort of ragged. pit some six feet deep and fifty 
feet long—that she finally paused, and put down 
her heavy load. Her approach had been the sig- 
nal for the magical disappearance of about fifty or 
sixty rabbits, the large majority being the merest 
mites of things. 

Now began a strange incantation scene. She 
sat down in the perfect stillness; there was not 
even a rustle of her dress. There was no wind 
stirring; the white clouds in the pale blue over- 
head hung motionless; the only sound audible 
was the calling of a peewit far away over the 
heath. 

She waited patiently in this deep silence. All 
round and underneath this broken bank, in a 
transparent shadow, were a number of dark 
holes of various sizes. These were the apertures 
for the gnomes to appear from the bowels of the 
earth. And-as she waited, behold! one of those 
small caverns became tenanted. A tiny head 
suddenly appeared, and two black eyes regarded 
her with a sort of blank, dumb curiosity, without 
fear. She did not move. The brown small 
creature came out further; he sat down, like a 


little ball, on the edge of the sandy slope; he |- 


was just far enough out for the sunlight to catch 
the tips of his long ears, which thereupon shone 
transparent, a pinky gray. Her eyes were caught 
by another sudden awakening of life. At the 
opposite side of the dell a head appeared, and 
bobbed in again—that was an old and experi- 
enced rabbit; but immediately afterward one, 
two, three small bodies came out to the edge and 
sat there, a mute, watchful family, staring and be- 
ing stared at. Then here, there, every where, 
head after head became visible; a careful look 
round, a noiseless trot out to the edge of the hole, 
a motionless seat there, not an ear or a tail stir- 
ring. In the mysterious silence every eye was 
fixed on hers; she scarcely dared breathe, or 
these phantasmal inhabitants of the lower world 
would suddenly vanish. But what was this 
strange creature, unlike his fellows in all but 
their stealthy watchfulness and silent ways? 
He was black as midnight ; he was large and fat 
and sleek; be was the only one of the parents 
that dared to come out and make part of this 
mystic picture. 

“Satan!” she called; and she sprang to her 
feet and gave one loud clap of her hands. 

There was nothing but the dry sand bank, star- 
ing with those empty holes. She laughed lightly to 
herself at that instantaneous scurry ; and, having 
opened the basket, she scattered its contents— 
chopped turnips—all round the place ; and then 
set off homeward. She arrived at the Hall in 
time to have breakfast with her cousin, though 
that young gentleman was discontentedly grum- 
bling over the early hours they kept in his un- 
cle’s house. 

“ Syllabus,” said he, “are you going to stand 
Champagne for lunch ?” 

“Champagne ?—you foolish boy,” said she; 
“what do you want Champagne for ?” 

“To celebrate my departure,” said he. “ You 
know you'll be awfully glad to get rid of me. I 
have worried your life out in these three days. 
Let’s have some Champagne at lunch, to show 
you don’t bear malice. Won't you, old Sylla- 
bus ?” 

“Champagne ?” said she. ‘“ Wine is not good 
for school-boys. Is it sixpence you want to buy 
taffy with on the way to the station ?” 

After breakfast she had her rounds of the 
garden and greenhouses to make; she visited 
the kennels, and saw that the dogs had plenty of 
water; she went to the lake to see that the 
swans had their food; she had a dumb conver- 
sation with her pony that was grazing in the 
meadow. How could the sweet day pass more 
pleasantly? The air was fre~i, and mild, the 
skies blue, the sun warm on the buttercups of 
the park—in fact, when she returned to the Hall 
she found that her small bronze shoes and the 
foot of her dress were all dusted over with a gold 
powder. 

But this was not to be an ordinary day. First 
of all she was greatly troubled by the mysterious 
disappearance of Johnny Blythe, who, she was 
afraid, would miss his train in the afternoon; 
then she was delighted by his appearance in com- 
pany with a visitor, who was easily persuaded to 
stay to lunch; then there was a pretty quarrel 
over the production of that bottle of public-house 
Champagne—at which the girl turned, with a lit- 
tle flush in her cheek, to her visitor, whom she 
begged to forgive this piece of school-boyish fol- 
ly. Then Mr. John was bundled off in the wag- 
onette to the station; and she and her visitor 
were left alone. 

What had Madame Mephistopheles to do with 
this innocent girl ? 

“ Oh, Lady Sylvia,” she said, “how delightful- 
ly quiet you are here. h time I come, the 
stillness of the Hall and the park strikes me 
more and more. It is a place to dream one’s life 
away in—among the trees on the fine days, in the 
library on the bad ones. I suppose you don’t 
wish ever to leave Willowby ?” 

“N—no,” said the girl, with a faint touch of 








color in her face. And then she added, “ But 
don’t you think that one ought to try to under- 
stand what is going on outside one’s immediate 
circle? One must become so ignorant, you know. 
I have been reading the leading articles in the 
Times lately.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” 

“Yes; but they only show me how very igno- 
rant I must be, for I can scarcely find one that I 
can understand. And I have been greatly disap- 
pointed, too, with another thing. Have you seen 
this book ?” 

She went and fetched from an adjoining table 
a volume, which she placed in her visitor’s hands. 
It was entitled Zhe Ideas of the Day on Policy. 

“There was a friend of papa’s here one even- 
ing,” said Lady Sylvia, demurely, “and we were 
talking about the greatly different opinions in 
politics that people held, and I asked him how an 
ignorant person like myself was to decide which 
to believe. Then he said, ‘Oh, if you want to 
see all the pros and cons of the great political 
questions ranged opposite each other, take some 
such book as Buxton’s Jdeas of the Day ; then you 
can compare them, and take which one strikes 
you as being most reasonable.’ Well, I sent for 
the book; but look at it! It is all general prin- 
ciples. It does not tell me any thing. I am sure 
no one could have read more carefully than I did 
the articles in the Zimes on the Irish Universi- 
ties Bill. I have followed every thing that has 
been said, and I am quite convinced by the argu- 
ment; but I can’t make out what the real thing 
is behind. And then I go to the book that was rec- 
ommended to me. Look at it, my dear Mrs, ——. 
All you can get is a series of propositions about 
national education. How does that help you to 
understand the Irish Universities ?” 

Her visitor laughed and put down the book. 
Then she placed her hand within the girl’s arm, 
and they went out for a stroll in the park, through 
the long warm grass and golden buttercups and 
blue speedwells. we 


“Why should y ke such a new interest in 
politics, Lady Syl “said Madame Mephistoph- 
eles, lightly. 


“T want to take an interest in what concerns 
so many of my fellow-creatures,” said the girl, 
simply. “Is not that natural? And if I were a 
man,” she added, with some heightened color, “I 
should care for nothing but politics. Think of 
the good one might do—think of the power one 
might have! That would be worth living for, that 
would be worth giving one’s life for—to be able 
to cure some of the misery of the world, and 
make wise laws, and make one’s country respect- 
ed among other nations. Do you know, I can not 
understand how men can pass their lives in paint- 
ing pretty pictures and writing pretty verses, when 
there is all that real work to be done—amillions of 
their fellow-creatures growing up in ignorance and 

poor becoming poorer every day, until 
no one knows where the wretchedness is to cease.” 

These were fine notions to have got into the 
head of an ingenuous country maiden; and per- 
haps that reflection occurred to herself too, for 
she suddenly stopped, and her face was red. But 
her kind friend took no notice of this retiring 
modesty. On the contrary, she warmly approved 
of her companion’s ways of thinking. England 
was proud of her statesmen. The gratitude of 
millions was the reward of him who devised wise 
statutes. What nobler vocation in life could there 
be for a man than philanthropy exalted to the 
rank of a science? But at the same time— 

Ah! yes, at the same time a young girl must 
not fancy that all politicians were patriots. Some- 
times it was the meaner ambiti cted with 
self that were the occasion of great public serv- 
ice. We t not to be disappointed on discov- 
ering that our hero had some earthly alloy in his 
composition. 

Indeed, continued this Mephistopheles, there 
was always a danger of allowing our imaginative 
conceptions of people to run too far. Young per- 
sons, more especially, who had but little practical 
experience of life, were often disappointed because 
they expected too much. Human nature was only 
human nature. Lady Sylvia now, for example, 
had doubtless never thought about marriage ; but 
did she not know how many persons were griev- 
ously disappointed merely because they had been 
too generously imaginative before marriage ? 

“ But how can any one marry without absolute 
admiration and absolute confidence ?” demanded 
the girl, with some pride, but with her eyes cast 
down. 

And there was no one there to interpose and 
cry, “ Oh, woman, woman, come away, and let the 
child dream her dream. If it is all a mistake—if 
it has to be repented for in hot tears and with an 
aching heart—if it lasts for but a year, a month, 
a day—leave her with this beautiful faith in love 
and life and heroism which may soon enough be 
taken away from her. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPponDeEnTr. } 

iv the present fashion lasts much longer, the 

Old World will despoil the New one of its 
most beautiful living ornaments, to convert them 
into adornments of all kinds: exotic birds, hum- 
ming-birds, etc., all will become extinct. Not con- 
tent with trimming their ball dresses chiefly with 
feathers mixed with strings of beads and clusters 
of jewels, not satisfied with covering their toques 
with the spoils of the ppy lophophore and a 
host of strange birds, ladies have taken to wear- 
ing humming-bird jewelry, entirely made from the 
feathers of these lovely creatures. To provide 
for the consumption of Paris alone, it would be 
necessary to strip the American forests of hum- 
ming-birds. But if we consent to shut our eyes 
to these consequences, and to forget how lovely 
were these birds on the wing before their trans- 
formation into inanimate jewels, we can not help 
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admiring the golden, colored, silver, and velvety 
reflections of these exquisite works. Of these 
feathers are made ear-rings and medallions for 
the neck, as well as pansies, stars, shells, ivy 
leaves, etc. 

I believe that I mentioned in my last letter the 
preference which is shown this winter for crape, 
over all the transparent stuffs usually chosen for 
ball dresses. I emphasize the word transparent, 
because I must dwell on this point in order to 
show a new evolution in fashion. Transparent 
stuffs, like crape, tulle, and tarlatan, are more and 
more given over exclusively to young girls, and 
are no longer thought rich and picturesque enough 
for young married ladies, who use combinations 
of the finest silken stuffs of the lightest tints, 
such as damasks, brocades, ciselé or figured vel- 
vets, ete. Over-skirts and draperies are also 
made wholly of a mesh-work of chenille, embroid- 
ered with silk, gold, silver, or beads. Over a 
glove-fitting skirt of rose-leaf damask is worn an 
open-work over-skirt of chenille of the same color, 
embroidered with great branches (stems, leaves, 
and flowers) in white beads, which are set off by 
bunches of white and pink feathers. This is 
how we practice simplicity and economy! 

As an example of the use of damask in ball 
toilettes I will cite the following dress, which is 
considered very simple: Low-necked princesse 
dress, extremely close and very long, of sulphur 
satin, trimmed with four flounces of white lace. 
Polonaise of sulphur and white damask, also low- 
necked, open from the top of the waist down, cut 
away over the bust, receding under the arms, and 
falling behind in a cascade, forming three rows 
of drapery, one above the other, and terminating 
in square ends. This polonaise was without trim- 
ming, and was simply edged with a thick roll of 
sulphur faille, stuffed with wadding. A large 
diamond cross was worn on the neck, and a clus- 
ter of sulphur and red feathers, confined by a 
diamond arrow, in the hair. 

The generality of the Parisian ladies wear dark 
street costumes this winter, the color most in 
vogue being bronze green. Every thing conspicu- 
ous, however, is carefully avoided in walking 
suits, under penalty of being misjudged; the la- 
dies indemnify themselves for this austerity, nev- 
ertheless, when they go in their carriages to prom- 
enade in the Bois de Boulogne, which at this 
season is transformed into a vast drawing-room, 
where none are seen but the idlers of the fashion- 
able world of Paris, who consequently are all 
acquainted with each other. Here the leaders of 
the ton wear, with their dark garments, white 
undressed kid gloves and little mask veils, or 
very light-colored costumes of coarse winter fab- 
rics, or else of velvet. The colors preferred are 
silver gray and light chamois. These light cos- 
tumes are trimmed with several bands of thick, 
very dark fur, The bonnet is entirely covered 
with feathers; or, if the dress is trimmed with 
fur, the same fur is used for the trimming of the 
bonnet. The muffs are so small that it seems 
impossible for them to hold both hands at once. 
Many of the gloves are furnished with eyelets, 
laced, like corsets, with a cord, which is trimmed 
on the ends with small fluffy tassels of silk, comb- 
ed out and crimped. Toilettes are seen on the 
so-called morning promenade in the Bois de Bou- 
logne of which the great world of Paris has not 
the slightest suspicion. Yesterday a lady prom- 
enaded there in the following costume: Dress of 
extremely dark violet velvet, the back breadths 
of which were laid in very thick pleats, which 
spread out toward the bottom like an immense 
peacock’s tail. Large cape of the same material, 
wadded (at least, I hope it was at this season), 
and lined with white satin. White satin gloves, 
with huge gauntlets. Both dress and cape were 
trimmed with bows of dark violet faille, with ends 
edged with silver. Capote bonnet of white satin, 
with violet feathers. It is certain that if the 
wearer of this dress had appeared on foot in the 
public thoroughfares of Paris, she would at once 
have been surrounded by a curious crowd; while 
among the gentry, amidst our fashionable world, 
she excited no sensation. 

The extremely long polonaises tend more and 
more to cover, and consequently to suppress, the 
under-skirt in carriage and visiting toilettes. In 
these cases the polonaise is simply a princesse 
dress looped or slashed over a skirt more appar- 
ent than real. The skirt, in fact, is composed of 
two or three breadths, matching the polonaise in 
color, but of a different fabric ; the other breadths 
of this skirt, which would be hidden by the train 
of the polonaise, are suppressed ; that is to say, 
they exist only in name. These breadths are 
trimmed as if they formed part of a real skirt, 
and are fastened under the skirt of the polonaise, 
which is draped over this false under-skirt, which, 
in fact, is nothing more than a tablier. Two years 
ago the tablier was worn over the dress; now it 
is worn under it. It is in this manner that our 
modistes devise novelties, and succeed in chan- 
ging the fashion of our garments. 

Novelties are also shown in cravats and fichus 
of open-work silk, or in cravats half of one color 
and half of another, of navy blue and red, pale 
blue and bronze, vert-de-gris and red, ¢il/eul and 
pink, and so on. In tying the bow great care is 
taken to make the two colors come contrarywise, 
that is, in tying a blue and bronze cravat to have 
the first color come at the top in one loop of the 
bow, and the second color at the top in the other 
loop. 

For evening toilettes princesse dresses are made 
of black or white lace, the latter by preference, 
which are worn over princesse dresses of white 
satin or faille. These dresses are very little 
draped, care being taken to arrange them so as 
to show the pattern of the lace. One side only 
is draped, a little behind the arm, with a cluster 
of feathers or aquatic foliage. 

We must next speak of the princesse dresses 
made half of velvet and half of faille of the same 
color, either the front or back, according to taste, 
being made of faille. When the front of the 








dress is of velvet, the upper part of the sleeves 
is of the same material, and the lower part of 
faille. The inverse arrang: t is adopted when 
the front of the dress is of faille; in this case 
either the whole sleeve is of velvet, or the upper 
part of faille and the lower part of velvet. 

These mixtures, which permit the introduction 
of great variety in the composition of toilettes, 
extend to every thing, and are economical rather 
than onerous, since a new dress can be made of 
a couple of old ones. Wrappings of velvet are 
also seen, with pleated backs of faille; in this 
case the same mixture is repeated on the sleeves, 
the upper part being of velvet and the lower part 
of pleated faille. But the most striking feature 
of the fashion is still the extreme flatness and 
closeness of garments of whatever kind, dresses, 
skirts, polonaises, paletots, and mantles, all of 
which incase the wearer in the tightest possible 
manner. . The more closely a lady of the present 
day resembles a lead-pencil, the more she is in 
the fashion. EmMe.ive RayMonp. 








PRETTY POLL. 

“PRETTY Poll indeed! I'd thank you to stop 

saying that, Mr. Mocking Bird. J say it be- 
cause I can’t help it. I said it so often when I 
was young and pretty that I find it impossible to 
leave off now I’m old and ugly. You needn’t 
shake your head and try to be polite about it. 
I hate politeness when it’s foo polite. Old? I 
should think so. I’m fiftyif ’maday. And ugly. 
Don’t contradict me, The looking-glass hangs 
just opposite my cage, and, not being given to 
flattery, it tells me plain enough—old and ugly.” 

“Old and ugly—old and ugly,” repeated the 
mocking-bird. “I beg your pardon; I meant to 
remark that fifty is a very great age—a very 
great age. Pray, were you here when the world 
began ?” 

“No, not exactly; in fact, I have reason to be- 
lieve there were several parrots before me,” said 
Poll, condescendingly. “ But still the world must 
have been quite young, for a world, when I popped 
out of my shell, for, as you say, Mr. Mocking Bird, 
fifty years is a very long time.” 

“ A very long time—a very long time,” said the 
mocking-bird. ‘“ You must have seen a great deal 
during your life.” 

“Yes,” said Poll, scratching her head in a 
thoughtful manner with her right claw; “ you’re 
right. I have, though I haven’t traveled much, 
having always lived in the same family ever since 
I came to this country forty-nine years ago to- 
morrow, which will be Christmas-day.” 

“Which will be Christmas-day,” repeated the 
mocking-bird ; “and I dare say, Mrs. Parrot, you 
could tell many a Christmas story.” 

“T dare say I could,” replied Poll, her round 
eyes twinkling. “A hundred of them.” 

“A hundred of them” said the mocking-bird, 
“That's two for every Christmas you have known. 
How I'd like to hear one to-night !” 

“Don’t say any thing about the sugar I took 
out of the bowl,” said Poll. ‘“’Twas only two 
lumps.” 

“ Two jumps?” said the mocking-bird, who 
knew it was five. “Thank you, ma’am, but I 
don’t mean that kind of story.” ‘But then, see- 
ing Poll in to ruffle ker feathers, he added, 
hastily, “ No, I won’t tell, on the honor of a bird.” 

“ Well, then,” said Poll, smoothing her feathers 
again, “ you shall have a story.” 

“A story! Good!” said the mocking-bird, 
and turning his head on one side, he prepared to 
listen. 

“T was too young when taken from my native 
forest,” began the parrot, “to remember much 
about it. I know it was way across the sea, and 
full of all sorts of animals, especially monkeys, 
and birds, who growled and howled, and squeal- 
ed and chattered, and screamed and sang, from 
morning till night, and some of ’em from night 
till morning again, but that’s all. I was stolen 
from my home one day, my mother being away 
on a visit (a lovely parrot she was ; I wsed to look 
like her), by a sailor, and brought as a Christmas 
present to this very house. It was new then, and 
smelled of paint, and stood in the midst of a very 
large garden, and there wasn’t another house for 
a mile on one side and more than two miles on 
the other. The little girl to whom I was given 
was the loveliest child I ever saw, and I’ve seen 
more children than I ever want to see again, most 
of them being provoking, teasing creatures, try- 
ing to pull out a body’s tail feathers, poking sticks 
at a body, and offering nice things to a body only 
to snatch "em away again when a body offers to 
take ’em. But they can’t play any more of their 
tricks on me, thank goodness! I know them too 
well, I’ve studied ’em for three generations. But 
this child, as I said before, was lovely. She had 
eyes the color of my brightest blue feathers, hair 
like my brightest yellow ones, lips like the crim- 
son one on top of my head, and skin like the 
down on my breast. I loved her from the very 
first, and I loved very few. We parrots are ex- 
clusive.” 

“ Exclusive ?” repeated the mocking-bird. 

“ Yes, exclusive,” said the parrot. “ Don’t you 
like the word, or don’t you know what it means ?” 
But the mocking-bird making no reply, she went 
on: “The crackers and cakes and sugar and fond 
words that child used to give me would have melt- 
ed the heart of the exclusivest parrot that ever 
lived. And what patience she had! Why, she 
had the patience of Job.” 

“Job,” said the mocking-bird—“ who’s he ?” 

“To tell you the truth,” replied Mrs. Parrot, 
“T don’t know, but I’ve heard of him a great 
many times. Snowdrop—that’s what they called 
her, though her real name was Mildred—spent 
hour after hour teaching me the English language, 
until I knew more.of it than any of our family 
ever knew before or since, and our family is by 
far the cleverest in all Birdland.” 

The mocking-bird began to dance on one leg 
and whistle, but stopped suddenly as Poll open 


her cage door. 
her story again. 
“T can, as you well know, Mr. Mocking Bird, 
ask for my breakfast, dinner, and supper—” 

“ And crackers between meals,” interrupted the 
mocking-bird, 

“Yes, and crackers between meals,” repeated 
Poll, in sharp tones, “and it’s none of your busi- 

ness if Ido. I can call by name every body in the 
house, sing ‘Home, sweet Home,’ shout ‘ Fire’—” 

“Fire! fire! fire!” shouted the mocking-bird. 

“Silence!” screamed the parrot, “you idiot. 
Do you want to alarm the whole neighborhood ?” 

“Alarm the whole neighborhood ?” said the 
mocking-bird. “Byno means. I forgot myself.” 

“ Don’t do it again,” said Mrs. Parrot, severely, 
and then proceeded with her story in her usual 
tone. “Snowdrop wasn’t the only child. She 
had two brothers, but, bless you! no more like 
herself than you are like me, Mr. Mocking Bird.” 

“ Am I to take that for a compliment ?” asked 
the mocking-bird: “you know you said, and in- 
sisted upon it, that you were old and—” 

“Take it any way you please,” snapped Poll, 
“but don’t interrupt me again. I won’t stand it. 
Snowdrop’s brothers were both older than she 
was, and though they loved Aer dearly, they hated 
each other. Yes, they actually hated each other, 
and yet they were so much alike, people often took 
them fortwins. Black eyes, brown skins, straight 
dark hair, and frowning brows. They began quar- 
reling when they were nothing but babies, and as 
they grew, matters became worse and worse, until 
by their wicked conduct they had almost broken 
their mother’s heart. Little Snowdrop alone had 
any influence over them. She used to coax them 
and kiss them and pray for them; but though she 
prevented many a fight, she never could make them 
kind to each other. Well, one Christmas-eve—I 
had been here just three years—the brothers and 
their dear little sister were all in this very room. 
Snowdrop was prattling about hanging up her 

stocking. John, the younger boy, looked up at 
her (he was lying on the hearth-rug) with a smile 
—he scarcely ever smiled except when looking at 
Snowdrop—and said, ‘I think I'll hang up my 
stocking too.’ ‘ Do, you milksop,’ said his broth- 
er, throwing down a book he had been reading ; 
‘you’re just baby enough for that.’ ‘Better be a 
baby than a liar and thief,’ said the other. ‘A 
liar and thief ?’ repeated Charles, jumping to his 
feet and flinging his book at his brother’s head. 
‘Yes, you stole my ball, and lied when mother 
asked you about it,’ said John, also springing to 
his feet, with flashing eyes. ‘I'll have your life 
for that,’ shouted Charles, and he looked so terri- 
ble that for once John was scared, and ran from 
the room, knocking down a chair or two as he 
went, 

“The side door being opened that moment by 
the man-servant, who passed quickly in with some 
packages, out he flew, his brother racing after him. 
Snowdrop, wringing her tiny hands, without hat or 
cloak, followed them as fast as she could. ‘ Moth- 
er! mother! mother!’ I screamed, but she was in 
the kitchen at the other end of the house with 
Christmas pies and things, and couldn’t hear me. 
At last I shouted at the top of my voice, ‘ Fire! 
fire! fire!” 

“Fire! fire! fire !” repeated the mocking-bird. 
The parrot looked sternly at him with one green 
eye. “Again I beg your pardon,” said the mock- 
ing-bird ; “‘ but your story is so exciting, one is 
quite carried away by it.” 

“Take care one isn’t carried away so far one’ll 
never hear the end of it,” said Mrs. Poll. “ Half 
an hour went by. I was getting quite hoarse, for 
I'd never stopped screaming, when Snowdrop’s 
mamma came into the room with Tiger. As a 
general thing I don’t like dogs, but Tiger was so 
very good-natured, and forgave me so quickly 
when I woke him from his naps by whistling like 
his master, that I couldn’t help liking Aim. By- 
the-bye, I used to whistle remarkably well.” 

“Remarkably well,” said the mocking-bird, 
“but not as well as I do.” 

“Think so ?” said Poll. “ Well, every bird has 
a right to his own opinion. ‘ What’s the matter, 
Poll? asked mamma. ‘Why do you make such 
a noise?’ Then seeing the book on the floor, and 
the overturned chairs, she cried, ‘The children— 
where are they?” ‘The road! the road!’ scream- 
ed 1; and catching up a shawl, she flew out of 
the still open door, calling loudly for her husband 
to follow her. In a moment he was beside her, 
and I burst open my door, hopped out of my 
cage, and looked after them up the road. It was 
very dark, and the snow was deep and still falling 
fast. I never feltgso wretched in my life. There 
was some cake on the table, but I never even 
looked at it.” 

“ Never even looked at it! How did you know 
it was there, then ?” asked the mocking-bird, slyly. 

“ Heard Snowdrop say it was. So there now!” 
answered Mrs. Parrot, triumphantly. ‘“ What silly 
questions you do ask! But I must hurry with 
my story, for, to tell the truth, I’m getting rather 
sleepy. I went back to my cage, and never spoke 
or moved for an hour. At the end of that time 
father came in, bearing in his arms a drooping 
little form: Snowdrop, with closed eyes and pale 
cheeks: Snowdrop, with great flakes of snow 
among her pretty curls: Snowdrop, with no smile 
upon her lips. The two boys, with bruised faces 
and down-hanging heads, followed their father. 
At this moment the doctor’s sleigh stopped at the 
door, and in another moment he was in the room 
giving orders to the frightened servants. ‘Snow- 
drop! dear Snowdrop! sweet Snowdrop!’ said I.” 

“Snowdrop! dear Snowdrop! sweet Snow- 
drop!” repeated the mocking-bird. “ How well 

you do tell a story, Mrs. Poll! You use such 
beautiful language !” 

“ Pooh !” said the parrot, a little flattered, nev- 
ertheless. “I’ve heard this so often I know it 
by heart. ‘Where did you find her ?’ asked the 
doctor. Mother burst into tears. ‘In the woods,’ 
answered father. ‘Tiger, good dog, led us to 


Poll went back to her perch and 





where she lay in a snow-drift. She followed her 


cruel, wicked brothers, to beg them not to fight; 
but they, blind and deaf with rage, ran madly on, 
never seeing or hearing her, until at last she fell, 
and the snow quickly covered her. They have 
murdered her!’ ‘Oh no, father!’ they both cried, 
‘she isn’t dead; she must not die. Oh, if God 
will only give her back to us, we swear never more 
to quarrel or fight from this night, but to be good 
boys and kind brothers for evermore;’ and for 
the first time in their lives they fell into each 
other’s arms. And as they did so, Snowdrop’s 
big blue eyes opened, and a bright smile flashed 
across her face. She didn’t die, after all.” 

“She didn’t die, after all?” said the mocking- 
bird. 

“T told you she didn’t,” said the parrot; “and 
the next day was the merriest Christmas-day ever 
known in this house, and that’s saying a great 
deal. J ate so many good things I was sick for 
a week after. And the boys kept the vow they 
made on that dreadful night, and loved each oth- 
er dearly; but ah! never as dearly as they loved 
Snowdrop, their darling sister.” 

“Their darling sister. What a sweet child 
she must have been!” said the mocking-bird. 
“ How I should have liked to have seen her !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Mrs. Parrot. “ You’ve 
seen her hundreds of times.” 

“Hundreds of times !” repeated the mocking- 
bird. 

“Yes, and what’s more, you saw her only an 
hour ago.” 

“An hour ago?” said the mocking-bird, in as- 
tonishment. 

“In this very room,” continued the parrot, 
shaking with mirth, “ filling the children’s stock- 
ings with candies and nuts. Grandma now, but 
Snowdrop once; and the two old gentlemen who 
left the gold pieces on the mantel were, and are, 
for that matter, Charles and John.” 

“Charles and John! Charles and John!” 
screamed the mock ng-bird. 

“Stop, stop!” cried Mrs. Poll, “you crazy thing. 
You'll have them all out of their beds, hearing 
such a noise in the middle of the night. By-the- 
bye, I wish it were morning. I’m awfully hun- 
gry. Polly wants a cracker !” 


’ 





A VILLAGE NATURALIST. 


AR a hundred years ago there was living 
in the secluded English village of Selborne 
a quiet, kindly, and observant clergyman named 
Gilbert White, who spent the ample leisure af- 
forded by the light duties of his parish in roam- 
ing about the fields and woods, studying with an 
attentive eye the habits of the birds and small 
quadrupeds that abounded in that region. He 
recorded the results of these observations in a 
series of charming letters addressed to two of his 
friends, Mr. Thomas Pennant and the Hon. Daines 
Barrington. These letters were gathered into a 
book, which has held its own as a standard book 
for a century, and which will be long read with 
pleasure by all persons who take delight in fields 
and woods and their harmless inhabitants. 

Almost every village in our own country offers 
the same facilities for observation that Selborne 
did a hundred years ago, although the indiscrim- 
inate use of the gun has made voiceless solitudes 
of many a region once vocal with song and alive 
with lithe, graceful creatures that were intend- 
ed to be a source of innocent pleasure to man. 
Among living creatures man appears to be the 
only one that takes delight in destroying life. 
“Let us go and kill something,” is his highest 
idea of out-door sport. Other animals kill to 
gratify hunger. To teach man to observe, and 
not to kill for the mere sake of killing, that it is 
better to watch the motions of bird and beast 
than to shoot them, is the object of Gilbert White’s 
book ; and we should be glad to have every boy 
in America become imbued with its spirit. 

The parish of Selborne was peculiarly suited to 
the prosecution of Gilbert White’s observations. 
Lying in a secluded rural country about fifty miles 
southwest of London, it was, as it still remains, a 
perfect type of English woodland scenery and 
country life. The means of access to the village 
in White’s time were very difficult. There were 
two rocky lanes leading from the village—one to 
the neighboring village of Alton, the other to 
Walmer Forest. These lanes, running through 
the malm lands, were by the traffic of ages and 
the fretting of water worn down through the first 
stratum of freestone, and partly through the sec- 
ond, so that they looked more like water-courses 
than like roads, and for furlongs together were 
bedded with naked rocks. In many places they 
were reduced sixteen or eighteen feet beneath the 
level of the fields, and after floods and during 
frosty weather exhibited very grotesque and wild 
appearances, from the tangled roots twisted be- 
tween the strata and the torrents rushing down 
their broken sides, or frozen into motionless cas- 
cades of ice, with all the fantastic shapes of frost- 
work. The only intercourse between Selborne 
and the outside world was through these deep, 
narrow cuttings; and to the existence of these 
“ hanging lanes,” as they were called, we probably 
owe the work which has gained for Gilbert White 
the name of the “ Father of English Natural His- 
tory.” Hemmed in on all sides, rarely seeing 
strangers, and rarely going beyond the limits of 
the little village, he was thrown upon the soci- 
ety of his dumb parishioners for relaxation and 
amusement. He did not rove far from home; all 
his observations were made within a small circuit 
from his house. 

To the southwest of the village rises a large 
chalk hill to the height of about three hundred 
feet, which in White’s time was divided into a 
sheep down, a high wood, and a long hanging 
wood called the “Hanger.” The scenery all 
around is diversified and picturesque, abounding 
in lovely spots, like the one depicted in the en- 
graving of the “ Well-Head,” where the women 





of the village still go to fetch water. This beau- 
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tiful spring probably first drew the attention of 





LANE LEADING TO ALTON. 


the ancient Saxons, and induced them to build | 


around its banks; for Selborne was a consider- 
able village before the Norman conquest. It is 
mentioned in Doomsday-book, under the name of 
Selesburne, and was a royal manor in the time of 
Edward the Confessor. 

The house in which Gilbert White lived and 
wrote is still standing, but little altered, it is said, 
from what it was in his time. It is a low, irreg- 
ular, picturesque building, covered with rich ivy, 
the very model of an English country parsonage. 
The church, the tower of which may be seen just 
over the parsonage roof in the engraving, dates 
probably from the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VII. It is plain and unadorned, without 
painted glass, carved work, sculpture, or tracery. 
The roof is supported by massive pillars which 
are supposed to have belonged to the older Saxon 
church mentioned in Doomsday, which, falling 
into decay, the present edifice was erected on 
these sturdy props, whose strength defied the 
ravages of time. Some of the rude oak benches 
still remain in one of the aisles of the church. 
To an American it is amusing to learn that an 
edifice which was old before the discovery of this 
country “has no pretensions to antiquity.” 

In the seclusion of this charming vicinage, sur- 
rounded by poor and simple, but happy people, 
Gilbert White passed his days—a man who lived 
with nature, and whose simple chronicles have 
come down to us through the intervening years 
pure and fresh as the song of a bird awaking in 
the early dawn. How restful and serene was his 
life, and how pleasant to turn from the records 
of the social and political strife of his time to the 
pages in which he tells us how the birds of a 
hundred years ago sang to a pure, simple-hearted 
man! A very shrewd and close observer of the 
habits of animals, White does not give countenance 
to tho theory that the wonderful instinct with 
which many species of the lower creation are en- 
dowed rises to the grade of a reasoning faculty. 
Thus he writes: “Birds in general are wise in 


their choice of situation; but in this neighbor- | 


hood every summer is seen a strong proof to the 
contrary, at a house without eaves in an exposed 
district, where some martins build year by year 
in the corners of the windows. But as the cor- 


ners of these windows (which face to the south- 
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east and southwest) are too shallow, 
the nests are washed down every 
hard rain; and yet these birds 
drudge on to no purpose from sum- 
mer to summer, without changing 
their aspect or house. It is a pite- 
ous sight to see them laboring when 
half their nest is washed away, and 
bringing dirt ‘to patch the ruins of 
a fallen race.’ Thus is instinct a 
most wonderful but unequal faculty ; 
in some instances so much above 
reason, in other respects so far be- 
low it!” 

In one of his letters White gives 
a very interesting account of his 
studies of bird language. ‘“ The 
language of birds,” he quaintly ob- 
serves, “is very ancient, and, like 
other ancient modes of speech, very 
elliptical ; little is said, but much is 
meant and understood.” 

“A neighboring gentleman one 
summer had lost most of his chick- 
ens by a sparrow-hawk that came 
gliding down between a fagot pile 
and the end of his house, to the place 
where the coops stood. The own- 
er, inwardly vexed to see his flock 
thus diminishing, hung a setting net 
adroitly between the pile and the 
house, into which the caitiff dashed, 
and was entangled. Resentment 
suggested the law of retaliation ; 
he therefore clipped the hawk’s 
wings, cut off his talons, and, fix- 
ing a cork on his bill, threw him down among 
the brood-hens. Imagination can not paint the 
scene that ensued. The expressions that fear, 
rage, and revenge inspired were new, or at least 
such as had been unnoticed before: the exas- 
perated matrons upbraided, they execrated, they 
insulted, they triumphed. In a word, they never 
desisted from buffeting their adversary till they 
had torn him in a hundred pieces.” 

White frequently alludes to the torpidity of 








rest against the sides of his head, 
as if he had died in pain. It is 
supposed the little creature crawl- 
ed into the hollow to sleep, stuck 
fast, and died there of starva- 
tion. 

In White’s time it was a com- 
mon practice to set man-traps for 
poachers. These cruel instruments 
were made illegal in 1826, and are 
now to be found only in museums 
and private collections. The spec- 
imens shown in our engraving act 
upon the principle of a rat-trap. 
with very strong springs at each 
end, and are capable of inflicting 
fearful wounds. Their size will be 
seen from the height of the game- 
keeper who stands beside them. 
Spring-guns were also in constant 
use. They were set so as to turn 
upon a pivot; wires were attached 
to them, extending in all directions 
among the bushes about the height 
of a man’s knee. By a simple 
mechanism the gun revolved and 
was fired exactly in the direction 
of the wire touched by the poach- 
er’s leg. 

Despite man-traps and game- 
keepers, poachers flourished, and 
generally contrived to outwit the 
authorities. 

The sociability of many kinds 
of animals is frequently allud- 
ed to in these charming letters. 
This propensity is not confined to animals of the 
same species. White mentions an instance of a 
doe that was “ brought up from a little fawn with 
a dairy of cows; with them it goes afield, and 
with them it returns to the yard. The dogs of 
the house take no notice of this deer, being used 
to her; but if strange dogs come by, a chase en- 
sues, while the master smiles to see his favorite 
securely leading her pursuers over hedge, or gate, 
or stile, till she returns to the cows, who with 





GILBERT WHITE'S HOUSE, FROM THE GARDEN—AS IT APPEARED IN HIS TIME. 


animals that fell under his observation. A sin- 
gular instance of this torpidity is that of the 
“mummy monkey,” given in Buckland’s notes. 
This remarkable specimen belongs to an English 
clergyman, and its history is as follows: It was 
found near a mill. The master of the mill owned 
a monkey that one day mysteriously 
disappeared. Some time afterward a 
birch-tree was cut down on the prem- 
ises, and part of the bark being found 
loose, it was detached, and the monk- 
ey’s sarcophagus was revealed, as 
shown in the engraving. This monk- 
ey is a marmoset, the body about six 
inches long. The poor little creature 
was quite dried up when found; the 
hair on his head and the aspect of his 
eyes make him look very like a small 
human baby mummified. The hands 








fierce lowings and menacing horns drive the as- 
sailants quite out of the pasture.” Of the friend- 


singular instance: “A very intelligent and observ- 
ant person has assured me that in the former part 
of his life, keeping but one horse, he happened 
also on a time to have but one solitary hen. These 
two incongruous animals spent much of their time 
together in a lonely orchard, where they saw no 
creature but each other. By degrees an apparent 
regard began to take place between these two se- 
questered individuals. The 
fowl would approach the 
quadruped with notes of com- 
placency, rubbing _ herself 
gently against his legs, while 
the horse would look down 
with satisfaction, and move 
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with the greatest caution and circumspection 
lest he should trample on his diminutive com- 
panion. Thus by mutual good offices each seem- 
ed to console the vacant hours of the other; so 
that Milton, when he puts the following senti- 
ment in the mouth of Adam, seems to be some- 
what mistaken ; 

***Much less can bird with beast, or fish with 
So well converse, nor with the ox the ape.’’ 
Selborne was remarkable for the number and 

peculiarity of its echoes. On one occasion a 
friend of White’s tried the experiment of firing 
three small swivel guns at once, pointed toward 
the lofty hill called the Hanger, “ supposing that 
the report would have a great effeet; but the ex- 
periment did not answer his expectation. He 
then removed them to the Alcove on the Hanger, 
when the sound, rushing along the Lythe and 
Combwood, was very grand; but it was at the 
Hermitage that the echoes and repercussions 
most delighted the hearers, not only filling the 
Lythe with the roar, as if all the beeches were 
tearing up by the roots, but, turning to the left, 
they pervaded the vale above Combwood ponds, 
and, after a pause, seemed to take up the crash 
again, and to extend round Harteley hangers, dy- 
ing away at last among the coppices and coverts 
of Wardleham.” There was one echo in Selborne 
that would répeat ten syllables with perfect dis- 
tinctness. It was destroyed by planting a field in 
front of it with hops, which entangled the waves 
of sound and made the oracle dumb. There is 
an old superstition, alluded to by Virgil, that ech- 
oes are injurious to bees. 

But we must take leave of the genial village 
naturalist, satisfied if what we have written shall 
do something to stimulate among our readers the 
habit of observing and recording the interesting 
and curious facts of nature that pass so generally 
unheeded under our eyes. White’s book is an ex- 
cellent model to be followed. One never knows, 
until the habit of observing is formed, how much 
of wonder and beauty there is in little things, or 
how much pleasure may be had in watching the 
habits of the lower orders of creation. Children 


fowl, 


| especially, who, according to our presept system 
ships sometimes formed between animals of great | 
disparity of kind and size, he gives the following 


of education, are crammed too much with mere 
book - knowledge, should be taught how to use 
their eyes as well as their brains, and encouraged 
to make collections of common objects, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, and form them into cab- 
inets. Such studies tend to sharpen the natural 
faculties, while they humanize the intellect, by 
bringing one into closer acquaintance with the 
beautiful world which God has created for the 
dwelling-place of man, 


MAN-TRAPS. 
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BESIEGED. 


FPAHIS exquisite little picture will find its coun- 

terpart all over the country during the win- 
ter season. The handsome lad who is the hero 
of the scene has taken refuge in a sheltered nook 
from a group of his comrades, armed with snow- 
balls, who hold him closely in siege, and have evi- 
dently reduced him to the last extremity. The 
plucky little fellow, however, has no thought of 
surrender ; firmness may be read in every line of 
his countenance, and as with his left arm he fends 
off the missiles that are aimed at him, in his right 
hand he grasps a huge ball, his last ammunition, 
with which he means to give his enemies a part- 














BESIEGED. 


ing shot in the desperate sortie which he is about 
to make. As an art picture this is worthy of 
preservation. The drawing is fine, and the figure 
full of grace and spirit. Those who do not keep 
the files of the Bazar entire will do well to pre- 
serve engravings of this kind in scrap-books and 
portfolios. 





THE LEARNED LADY OF VERONA. 
N° doubt the beautiful city honored as the 
LN birth-place of “this sweet student of deep 
things” gave homes to other women of noble and 
tefined aspirations, of earnest culture, and an as- 
sured position in intellectual circles; but to the 





daughter of Leonardo and Bianca Borromeo was 
accorded an altitude towering above them all. 

This lady belonged to a proud race, a people 
who have given to the world a name distinguish- 
ed for learning, and holding positions of profes- 
sional ability and trust. 

In the comparatively brief life of Nogarola- 
Isotta she secured for herself a rare endowment 
in the world of letters. She familiarized herself 
wth questions of theological interest; she gave 
her attention to puzzles most deeply engrossing 
to the philosophers of her day; she became a 
proficient in the learned languages ; and held so 


enviable a reputation for wit and culture in the | 


so-called lighter walks of literature as to attract 





| the attention of, and provoke to abstruse yet 
| friendly discussion, the sages of her own and oth 
er lands. 
The far-famed Cardinal Bessarien esteemed 
| himself favored to be allowed the pleasure of a 


personal acquaintance, and many were the dis 


cussions entered upon by these most highly edu- 
cated people 
In an argument touching the question whether 





Adam or Eve were the greater sinner in eating 
the forbidden fruit, this “learned lady” most ably 
defended the mother of mankind against Louis 
Foscaro, “ holding her with such zeal and 
spirit as to attract the admiration and esteem 
| of many holding high rank as logicians and de- 


own’’ 
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baters. As aletter-writer Nogarola-Isotta became 
famous ; her power of expression, ability in descrip- 
tive talent, and sweetness and finish of style have 
stamped her as excelling in this elegant art. Near- 
ly six hundred of her epistles are preserved in 
De Thou’s Library, and many others are held as 
precious memorials in the Ambrosian Library, 
founded in Milan nearly a hundred and fifty years 
after her death, by Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, 
archbishop of that city. The collection at Milan 
is one of remarkable value; it is especially rich 
in MSS., for which treasures learned men were 
sent into all parts of Europe, and even into Asia. 
It is no matter of surprise that the gifted ances- 
tress should hold there a name and a place link- 
ing her great work and her brief life of busy ac- 
tivities with generations to come. 

Nogarola-Isotta was born in 1430, and died in 
1468. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jutta M.—Cord the armholes of your polonaise, but 
not the long seams. The piped bias band will head 
your fringe nicely. Piping is a narrow bias fold press- 
ed flatly, without a cord. Trim the skirt with two or 
three knife-pleatings. 

Agtuvr L.—The Bazar Book of Decorum is sent from 
this office with postage prepaid on receipt of $1. 

Mrs. W. F.—We can not tell you how to blacken 
your eyebrows and lashes without injury. 

Manzy.—The pattern of the princesse dress is used 
by many mothers for a cloak or walking coat pattern 
for little girls. It is found in the Girls’ Wardrobe, il- 
lustrated in Bazar No, 50, Vol. VIIT. Chinchilla fur 
is the best for trimming girls’ clothing. 

A Reaver.—Any of the fancy stores advertised in 
our columns will furnish you with mottoes. We do 
not give addresses. 

Miss F. H. K.—We can not give you a recipe for 
making hair grow low on the forehead. Conealt the 
book entitled Ugly Girl Papers for all such information. 
It is sent from this office, postpaid, on receipt of $1. 

Svusoriser.—Read about necklaces in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 1, Vol. X. 

A. B.—It is not out of taste to have silk fringe on a 
Dolman of basket cloth. 

A Sussoriser.—The use of black-bordered stationery 
in mourning is not compulsory ; those who begin to 
use it usually retain it through the whole period of 
wearing black. A shaw) is not more suitable than 
other wraps. Seal-skin sacques are now worn in deep 
mourning. White linen collars and white crépe lisse 
pleating are most worn around the neck. The crape 
veil is worn over the face for the first few months, but 
there are no fixed rules about such things, as some la- 
dies are unable to wear crape over the face, and it is 
believed to be unwhol for all. 

Mra A. P. A.—The strips of embroidered flannel 
are sewed on to the skirt under a tuck, or else they are 
gathered and made slightly full as a flounce on the 
edge. 

Mas. Warrnzy.—Please read reply given above to 
“ A Reader,” " 

Mra. A. G, C.—Sdvres china is sold at several of the 
large stores, but there is no establishment in New 
York, to our knowledge, that is devoted to that busi- 
ness alone. 

H. A.—For a beaver-cloth Dolman black marten fur 
is suitable trimming ; fringe would also be appropriate. 

Mxs. L. M. J.—We do not replace papers lost by the 
mail. 

G. A. C.—It is useless to expect a reply in this col- 
umn “in the next issue after receipt of letter.” Your 
letter must take its turn along with others, and in 
many Cases ans are anticipated in other parts of 
the paper, in the engravings or the New York Fashions. 
Make your black silk with a plastron basque, having 
the plastron, the back gores of basque, and the sleeves 
of velvet. Have the skirt trimmed with knife-pleat- 
ings and a velvet band, and put the Boiteuse over-skirt 
directly on the lower skirt. 

Mas. C. W. H.—Colored pleated waists are not much 
worn now. Your pattern needs no alteration. Basket- 
woven cloth, when all wool, for cloaks, is from $6 to $9. 
It is nearly a yard and a half wide. When silk face 
with cotton back, it is $5 to $10. 

Lexa.—Polonaises are most worn for street suits ; 
basques and over-skirts are quite as popular for house 
a 








resses, 

R. L.—Make the black cashmere suit with a double- 
breasted polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. [X., and trim with fringe headed by a bias band 
of silk. The cat paper pattern of a long coat illus- 
trated in the same Bazar is a fashionable design for a 
black cloth cloak. 

Miss J. M. P.—A beautiful quarter section of a rug 
was given in Bazar No, 49, Vol. 1X. The heavy double 
zephyr wpol is most used for rugs. 

Dotty C.—You can invite your gentleman friend to 
join you in a drive, provided you are properly chap- 
eroned. You should not ask a gentleman to your party 
who has never called on you. You can invite your es- 
cort to enter the house on your return at a suitable 
time. Information concerning cards and stationery 
has been given in a recent number of the Bazar. 

J. M. D.—A chemise yoke ‘in point lace embroidery 


HOW MANY PERSONS, 


Particularly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy.cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, ScHENCK’s 
Manprake Pus. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine. Sold by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Saratoca Sprrnes in Wivter.—Reasons for going 
to Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute in Winter, wit 
circular describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty.—[Com.] 











Premature Loss or THe Hare, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Buenetr's Coooaine.—{ Com.) 











Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyin Wheel patierne may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


In Honiton and Point (modern), 25c.; Limoges and 
Point Applique, 25c. ; Old Point I 25c. ; Gui- 
pure Netting, 25c. Plain Directions and Tustrations 
of all the stitches necessary, with eamples of braids 
and price-list, 25c. ; or, the entire works, 50c, it free. 
tw We are selling Honitons from 9c., Points 
from 5c., Purls from 4c. (finest fabrics). In pure 
Black Silk equally cheap. Medizeval Braid, White and 
Ecru, from 8c. Patterns on Linen, specially de- 
signed for Christmas and New Wear’s 
Presents. Lambrequins for Brackets, 50c. ; Sailor 
Collars, 35c.; Tidies from 50c.; Sleeves, 25c.; Chil- 
dren’s Bibs, 85c.; Long Barbes for White, or in Black 
Silk, 35c. Patterns with work un, 75c. extra. 
Zephyrs, Lacet and Flossette Threads. Patterns in 
Crewel and Materials. Tracing Linen, 50c. Money 
Orders to P.O. Box — Po quate a 06 
me. le 
THE ART TAUGHT) | «Youn Ladies Journal,” . 
. Offices 711 B’way, N. Y., and 
IN 5 EASY LESSONS. | “196 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. 





A =_ SX 
GESTBLOGUE 


Fifty $— 300 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
Pie A the best Flowers and Vegetables in the 
world, and the way to grow t for a Two-CentT 
postage stamp. Printed in German and English. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 
cents in paper; in elegant cloth covers, $1 oo. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


“CHRISTMAS PRESENTS” bonght with judg- 
ment, taste, and discrimination, for five per cent. com- 
mission. Send for circular. Address Miss MARY 
HUNTINGDON, P. O. Box 1654, New York. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 











295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 


GIFT. —J. L. PATTEN, & CO., 162 William 

Street, New York, will send every reader of the 
Bazar, _ will send them ae a wigs’ 3 8-cent 
stamp for tage, a sample of Transrer 
Prcueuen ati eee of iene. ese pictures are 
highly colored, beautiful, and are easily transferred to 
any object so as to imitate the most beautiful painting. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These@atterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own ents. Every pattern we issue will be cut b 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the h 

of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
a 











was published-in Bazar No. 38, Vol. IV. 

L. 2. W.—We should have to enlarge our paper to 
give the list of five hundred authors, books, and pieces 
of statuary that your letter calis for. We can’t under- 
take to answer such questions. 

A. F. 8.—Get basket-woven cloth, either blue or 
black, for your little girl’s cloak. Black marten fur is 
the best inexpensive fur for trimming a cloth cloak. 
Make your daughter’s cloak a double-breasted coat, 
half-fitting, and very long. The cap and muff would 
be very appropriate for a young lady. 

Eprrua.—The guipure lace is the only trimming on 
your dress that needs altering, as it is not used this 
season. The satin and velvet are equally stylish, but 
as the latter is falling into disfavor, perhaps you had 
better use it now. For instance, put a wide velvet 
band on your lower skirt; transform the court train 
into an apron-front over-skirt bordered with velvet, or 
else put velvet revers down the side, like the camel's- 
hair costumes described in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. X. Then have a velvet plastron, 
pipings, and cuffs on your postilion basque. 

E. D. D.—Read the reply just given “‘ Editha.” 

8u The fashionable b are cloae to 
the sides of the head, but have face trimmings above 
the forebead. We can not tell you any safe plan of 
reducing your flesh. The Banting-system for decreas- 
ing the weight is explained at length tn a book entitled 
the Ugly Girl Papers, which is sent from this office on 
receipt of $1. This book contains all the information 
o- treating the hair and other matters you ask 
aboat. 








ker in the United States. What Worth is to 

Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 

thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 

postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 

of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCALL & CO. 

548 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


Ladies’ Book of Knitting & Crochet, 


Price 50 cents. Guide to Needlework, price 50 cents. 
Guide to Honiton Lacemaking, price 50 cents. Guide 
to Dressmaking, price 50 cents, For sale by American 
News Campers. Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York, and 
all Booksellers, and mailed on receipt of price. 

J. HENRY SYMONDS, 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 








EstaBLisHep 1820. 


C.C.GONTHERS SONS, 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Ave., 


(Formesty tut Oxp Sranp, 46 Maren Lanz), 


FHorthe Holidays, 


Solicit Inspection of their Stock of 


Seal Sacques, 
Fur-Lined Garments, 
Fur Trimmings, 


ROBES, CAPS, & GLOVES, 


OF CHOICE STYLES and QUALITIES, 


AND AT LOW PRICES. 
184 Fifth Avenue, 


(BROADWAY & 2%D ST). 
{Q ROSES MAILED FREE For $j 


Splendid assortment of Plants sentsafely 
express or mail fg ec Satis- 


on ran . d 3 cent stam: 
for eatclagen. Address, af 


R. C. HANFORD 
Columbus Nursery, Colum 


























SON, 
us, Ohio. 


CONVEX GLASS, 


All sizes, Oval and Square, used by Artists in trans- 
Somzing ae Wholesale and Retail by 
E . T. ANTHONY & CO., 519 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lee CHEST PROTECTORS, made 
of the finest Lamb’s Wool Felt; same as gentle- 
men’s, only moulded to give a some . Sure 
Se of lung complaints. mg ee y the med- 
cal professi ‘orwarded by mail. Price $1 50. Send 








ion. 
Porter Hyatt, 25 Waverly Place, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


ELWAH THE PROPHET, 


By Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 


AUTHOR OF “DAVID KING OF ISRAEL,” “PETER THE 
APOSTLE,” ETO, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


for Circular. 





As the first quarter of the International Les- 


‘sons for 1877 is occupied entirely with the his- 


tory of the prophet, the above work is commended 
to Sunday-school Teachers as one of the most 
available helps to its study. From a large num- 
ber of similar notices we select the following : 


His delineation of the character and history of the 
grand old Hebrew prophet is intensely graphic and 
life-like ; while in hie adaptation of the history to 
practical uses he manifests an originality and fervor 
of thought which enables him to evolve the most 
weighty and spiritual lessons from the successive 
scenes.—. Y. Evangelist. 

The expositions of Scripture are simple and 
thorough, often revealing pviuts in the sacred narra- 
tive that would escape the special notice of ordinary 
readers, and bringing out the salient points with a 
vividness and power that mark the discourses with 
decided originality.—N. Y. Observer. 

A great deal of labor lies concealed beneath the 
surface of these flowing and suggestive narratives, 
the extent of which few cau understand, but into the 
fruit of which, we trust,a great many will enter.— 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 

There are many books on the life of Elijah, but 
we prefer Dr. Taylor’s to all or any of them. He has, 
we think, a truer insight into the meaning of his text, 
keeps more rigidly within the limits it prescribes, 
and shows a greater directness in its application.— 
The Freeman, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@” Harrer & Broruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


HAVE YOU A COUCH? 
NOWILL’S HONEY of LIVERWORT if taken NOW, 
May Save your Life. 35. a Bottle. 
STAR FAMILY DYES. 


LADIES DYE YOUR OLD RIBBONS, 
min DYE YOUR OLD CLOTH 


very 9 . 9 . 26 Cents, 
DRUGGISTS GENERALLY, AN 
McKesson & Rosasins, NEW York. 





OSES, — Rose Grower's Companion and Floral 

Guide. Tells you how to grow Roses, Geraniums, 
&c. Mailing Plants a specialty. Send for it. A. K.WIL- 
LLIAMS, Successor to E. Y. Tzas & Co., Richmond, Ind. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Addrees Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buftalo, N. Y. 
5 
dress 


EXTRA FINE CARDS, with name, in 
a nice case, for 25 cents; or, 25 for 10c. Ad- 
EMPIRE PRINTING CO., Chatham, N. Y. 








CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfame of COLGATE & Co.’s CASHMERE BovgveT ExTRactT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 


























Ni 


250. 


— 
WANTED. 
ELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The largest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
ta A tiful Gift for the Holidays. gg 


Finest quality Hair Switches, solid 
Se —— 


18 inches, 4 ounce weight. . 

22 inches, 4 ounce weight... ~ 

26 inches, 4 ounce Resco .. 800 

82 inches, 4 ounce va. 10 
A most magnificent Gift for the Holidays. 

SWITCHES, of the finest quality, all 
long hair maw at $8 00, $10 00, $12 00, and 
$15 00; something never offered before at 
less than double that price. Switches supe- 
rior to any thing ever off in this mar- 
ket, at $25 00, $30 00, $40 00, $50 00, $75 00, 
and $100 00. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS in the latest 
designs, very fashionable, and improving 
the looks of all ladies instantly, at $2 00 per 
.|inch in depth on real patent ; on 
imitation lace, $1 00 per inch. 

CURLS warranted to be naturally curly, 
at 50 cents, $1 00, $150, $2 00, $2 50, $4 00, 
$5 00, and upward. A most elegant Holiday 


resent. 

The choicest Sets of Curls, warranted 
naturally curly, at $5 00, $10 00, $15 00, $20, 
$25 00, and upward. 

COM BINGS made up in the most ap- 


. if Hair Dressing in t 
Style. 
UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for the complexion, imparts a 
brilliant transp yjr ded by the 
most prominent physicians; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
free of charge. $1 00 per box. 

F. Coupkay’s VELVETINE, an ele- 
og indispensable toilet powder, $1 00 
per box. 

F. Covpray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 
6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 

J.B. Fonrane’s wonderful preparation, DER MIA= 
‘TINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from the 
face, $2 00 per bottle. 

NO MORE GRAY HAIR, L. Saaw’s Per- 
sian Khenna wil! change gray hair to its nata- 
ral color without the use of Lead, Lac Sul- 

hur, or Nitrate of Silver, from a beantifal 

rown to black, $1 50 per box. A large assortment 


Avenue, 


NEW 
YORK. 





Only 
Depot. 





of all modern beautifying COS)HETICS on hand. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid, 
free of charge; or,C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 


1877. 
Postage F'ree. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


The success of Harper's periodicals is among the re- 
markable facts of the publishing business of this or any 
other age or country.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Of these standard publicati it is not y 
to say more than that each resumes in itself the his- 
tory and progress of the time in a certain department ; 
one containing the cream of current literature, a sec- 
ond preserving and illustrating all events of impor- 
tance the world over, the third anticipating fickle 
fashion and chronicling its ch , and all d 
ing themselves equally to the reader, no matter of 
what sex, age, or condition.—N. Y. World. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


That Harper’s Magazine has become a literary insti- 
tution and an educator of the people a half million of 
readers know to-day.—Boston Transcript. 


Harper’s Weekly 


Harper's Weekly should be in every family through- 
out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 
toned, better-iJlustrated paper is not published in this 
or any other country.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Harper's Bazar. 


The ladies best appreciat2 the merits of the Bazar, 
a weekly devoted entirely to their interests in all its 
various departments of literature, fashion, and do- 
mestic arts. It is an admirably conducted illustrated 
paper, containing essays, editorials, stories, and gen- 
eral information of a superior order.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollare by the Publishers, 

Haurer’s Magazine, Haxren’s Wexexry, and Hareer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazinn, WeeK1y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonisens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haregn & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stulen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 








Txams ror Apvertistne in Harper's WerKiy anp 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
He "s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Success! 





Unquestionably the Greatest 
Success of the Day! 


A Complete Revolution in Sew- 
ing-Machines! 


Makes the Only Real Lock- 
Stitch! 


Nothing Like it in the World! 
WILCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC = 


SILENT SEWING-MACHINE. 


Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 

*,* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a 
good opportunity. Applicants should 
state quantity of machines they will pur- 
chase first order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York, 


Cut: Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guaven to Fir any Frieuns, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the budy 
under the arms. 











‘The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 
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ae Gabrielle, wae Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)... ” 
PRINCESSE DRESS........... 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse D t 
Suit (Double.Breasted Sacque, Bas: = But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old). 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER......... 
Vol, IX, 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, og a Chemise, 
— 4 Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
‘ 








BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
pO CS eee 

CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 

CONTINENTAL weg | Long, Round Over- 


skirt, and Walking Skirt............ * 12 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over-skirt, 
ORO Walttitte GEE. csc cscrcescccescccccceces al 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnuous gaat with 
Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... “ 18 
“SEVENTY-SIX” POLONAISE WALKING 
PET davies 46 is chtes uindene biden chk tidiees 20 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 


POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
Walkin NT LIE Sededidededueenchtenheave as “ 
ANT Long Apron, and Demi- 
Trained Skirt. .. .... “ Pt ae > erent = 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with <antsieine 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)..... ® 
PLEATED MUSLIN SUIT (henque, Ove 
Pe, ee ey ae 





GLOVE. “FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............ * 

a POLONAISE, and Full-Trained 

LADY. “WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 
ron, and Fan-Trained Skirt... “ 

LON DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC UE, ‘Over- 

Pal with Diagonal Front, an w alking 


Skir 
SINGLE: BREASTED ey eae Over- 
skirt, and or Walking S' “ 
PLASTRON B ASQUE, Polen Over-skirt, and 
Tem Bivins cnene :tagteseesoxepecdiseses - 
DOLMAN, g Ski Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
t “ 


3 WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, woah zee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to Sioe oie Leaeiieenorhenotaes a 
SINGLE- BREASTED SQUARE COAT, ig 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “ 
The Publishers will send either Suit by coil pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cznts ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Deulers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 























Surrs, “Sacquas. a ¢ Oo, MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS, G Oo Upno.stery. 
VELVETS. © O CARPETS. 
SILKS. O O FURS. 
oO O 
Oo 0 
a) Oo 
Oo ) 
x x 
| Eighth Avenue » Eighth Avenue 
[7p 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
ore a 
sHors” 20, a) Blankets. 
RIBBONS. 0 oo Domzstt0s. 
GLOVES. oO Q FELT HATS. 
pose oO oO — 
HOSIERY. O df‘ Oo FURNITURE. 
LACES.  \/Houseturnishing Goods. 


FANCY GOODS, &c. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 


Plated Ware, 
Glass Ware, 
Crockery, &c. 





SPECIAL.—Every floor, about 100 feet square, heat- 
ed with steam, and well lighted; elevator conveys 
patrons to and from any part of building. 





Flannels, Blankets, Domestics, &c., 10 to 20 per 
cent. less than any other house. 





ALL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 





JONES, orm av., coz. 19m sr. JONES, 


Fur Trimmings 
EHRICHS,, 


287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Clearing Out our r Stock at Half Cost. 


Our prices are for the best quality Reversi- 
ble ‘Trimming. The measures refer to the width 
of the Felt, the Fur being very much wider. 
Samples forwarded on deposit of 10 cents for each, 
which will be refunded when the samples are 

returned to us. 


BLACK CONEY, inch, 20 cents per yard. 
oo “ 1 “ 30 * “ “ 





“ 
Ld 


“0 “ “ 
6 * “ “ 


“ec i “ 


“ “ 


FRENCH SEA ies with With Silver Hairs, 1 inch, 45c. 
Reduced from $1 25. 


sILVER CONEY, 1 y 1 inch, 2 cents per yard. 
tS 35 


RACCOON (Norway Silver Fox), 13¢ in., 40c. yard. 





RUSSIAN LYNX, 2 inch, 70 cents per yard. 


BLUE FOX, the most fashionable Fur Trimming 
of the season, 
Our $1 75 quality reduced to .= cents per yard. 


Our $2 50 * $1 25 s 
oe No Reduction » will be made to parties 
purchasing in quantities or for the trade. As 
we can not manufacture these Trimmings at twice 
the above prices, we can not furnish any more 
alter our present stock is exhausted. 


Goods expressed C, O. D. to any part of the U.S. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., New York, 
PUBLISHERS or Eurion’s ** Fashion Quarterly.” 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS, Cotonne May my 
Russian Emb'y, Roman Emb’y,Graphic Emb’y 
Send 3c. stamp for Circular of new and Fancy = 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 


ANTED! SALESMEN at . salary of @120u a 
a ~ ares and sell goods to Dealers. NO 

PEDDLING. otel and traveling expenses paid, 

Address, _——™ Manvuvacturine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















9 5 wane Cards, 15 nD Moone name, 10c., post- 
paid. J.B. HUST assau, Rennes. Co., 3 a Be 





WALLACE'S 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS, 


The Geographical Distribution of Animals. 


With a Study of the Relations of Living and 


Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past Changes of the Earth’s Surface. By ALrrep 


Russet Watxiace, Author of the “ Malay Archipelago,” &c. In Two Volumes, 
8vo, Cloth, $10 00, 


Maps and Illustrations. 


With 





The result of Mr. Wallace's labors is a book which 
contains the most valuable information industriously 
put together, and certain to be of the highest impor- 
tance to the zoological student.— Atheneum, London. 

An important and long-expected contribution to 
the science of zoology has been made by Mr. Wallace, 
who shares with Mr. Darwin the merit of calling at- 
tention to the mutability of species under certain con- 
ditions, and produced, a few years ago, a delightful 
book on the Malay Archipelago. “The Geographical 
Distribution of Animals" is a masterly attempt. to 
face the difficulties which beset any explanation of 
the strange and apparently capricious manner in 
which animal life is scattered over the world. * ** 
Whatever may be the opinion of the reader as to the 
generalizations and theories advanced in the two 
handsome volumes under consideration, there can be 
no doubt as to the painstaking accuracy and scientific 
skill with which the enormous array of facts has been 
marshaled. With a truly philosophic spirit, Mr. Wal- 
lace writes less in the tove of an advocate than an in- 
quirer, and in a style at once picturesque and intelligi- 
ble to all who have the slightest rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the vast subject to which he has devoted so 
much labor.—Datly News, London. 

These full and handsome volumes tel! at first sight 
how great a change has come in the relations of sci- 
entific men to the general public; for, rich in scien- 
tific learning as they are, they are evidently intended 
to attract and reward the attention of thoughtful 
readers in general by the union of literary and artistic 
merit with professional knowledge. * * * We leave 
our studies of these rich volumes with gratitude to 
the author for the mine of new facts and instruc- 
tion.—JN, Y. Times. 

Mr. Wallace, bas already registered many claims on 
the gratitude of naturalists present and future. In 
their interest he has explored the tropics of the East 
and the wilderness of the West, and has brought home 
numberless novelties. He has written one of the best 
and most instructive books of naturalists’ travels ever 
yet issued. He was, as is well known, the joint in- 
yentor with Mr. Darwin of the theory of “ Natural 
Selection.” But beyond all these scientific feats—and 
they are no mean ones—he has accomplished a task 
that will extend his fame even more widely. among 
those who love science, as the author of the first sound 
treatise on zoological geography.— Nature, London. 

No fitter anthor could have been found for this gi- 
gantic undertaking than he who divides with Mr. 
Darwin the honor of being the apostle of the doctrine 
of natural selection; and Mr. Wallace’s name is in it- 
self a guarantee that this difficult subject will be han- 
dled in the broadest and most comprehensive manner. 
*** The non-scientific reader need have no fears of 
finding in these pages nothing but dry details, suita- 
ble only for the student ; on the contrary, the style is 
so flowing and the language so clear that the work 
may be enjoyed by any person of ordinary education, 
while it must be read with attention by every one 
who is desirous of keeping up with the march of gen- 
eral knowledge in the present day.—Field, London. 





| 


To Mr. Wallace we are largely indebted for the mo- 
mentous changes that have been brought about in our 
knowledge of animals and plants. From his youth 
he has been an industrious observer, a diligent stu- 
dent of Nature, and an original explorer in regions 
seldom visited by naturalists ; and while general read- 
ers have to thank him for some of the most charming- 
ly written books of travel that we possess, by scien- 
tific men he is respected as the joint originator, with 
Mr. Darwin, of the theory of “Natural Selection,” 
and as one of the foremost and most original of mod- 
ern zoologists. It would not, therefore, be easy to es- 
timate too highly the importance and value of a work 
like the present, in which Mr. Wallace has given us 
the results of his long experience in research and ob- 
servation, and in which he has used this superabun- 
dance of materials to lay the foundations of the vari- 
ous new departmeuts of knowledge, to which a more 
enlightened study of zoology and geography is rapid- 
ly leading us.*** To naturalists Mr. Wallace’s book 
needs no recommendation. To the general reader it 
may and ought to be commended for its intrinsic 
value, and for the enormous mass of interesting infor- 
mation which it gives.—Hazaminer, London. 

Mr. Wallace has brought out a work that places his 
fame on a permanent basis, and which entitles him to 
the warmest admiration and the lasting gratitude of 
all lovers of trath and ictelligence. The amount of 
valuable matter he has here brought together, classify- 
ing and arranging it in the most correct and orderly 
manner, is something that does not merely border on 
the marvelous, for it is marvelous.—Boston Traveller. 

The regular student of zoology will find a great deal 
more in this book than we have noticed. Along with 
the distribution of mammalia, Mr. Wallace describes 
that of birds. It exhibits many curious and inter- 
esting peculiarities, which are to be explained and 
reconciled with the general scheme. An account is 
also furnished, in each region and subregion, of the 
reptiles, fishes, insects, and mollusks, but these are 
less relied upon for proofs of the argument. In his 
“Geographical Zoology,” which occupies much of 
the second volume, the author supplies for reference 
a systematic revision of all the families and genera 
of the vertebrate classes, and some groups of insects 
and mollusks, with their local distribution, forming 
a counterpart to the main subject of his book. A 
chapter on the means of dispersion and migration, 
which most readers will find only too short, is pre- 
fixed to the history of the zoological regions. But 
Mr. Wallace’s labors can not fail to be highly useful, 
and what he shows us is not less delightful, apart 
from its value as a contribution to the “ Darwinian” 
theory.—Saturday Review, London. 

Mr. Wallace has made every lover of natural his- 
tory his debtor for the first great work on zoology 
that may be studied with unflagging interest. He 
has robed the subject in garments of truth and made 
it a profitable and delightful study. He has to a very 
great extent disrobed it of the myths and mysteries 
with which ignorance and crude intelligence had in- 
vested it.—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


GS Harrer & Brotuers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN- 
IMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By Atrrep Rus- 
set Watrace, Author of the “‘ Malay Archipelago,” 
&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00. 

Il. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING. 
A Treatise contaiving Practical Instructions in 
Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dish- 
es; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 
at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 

Henpearson. Illustrated. i12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


Ill. 
THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earli- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
wortby Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Crit- 
ical Notices. By James Grant Wuson. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; 
Half Calf, $14 00; Full Morocco, $18 00. 
We 
THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life 
of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By Caries 
Duxr Yoner, Regius Professor of Modern History 
and English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


V. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. Fox 
Bourne. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, $5 00. vI 


THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 
Revolution. By Cuagtes Carterton Corrin, Co- 
piously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 

VIL. 

COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. By Samur. Taytor Cour 
giver. Illustrated by Gustave Dorft. A magnifi- 
cently illustrated and sumptuous volume, Folio, 
Cloth, $10 00. 

Vill 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Rev. Turopors 
D. Woousey, D.D., LL.D. ; F. A. P. Bannarp, LL.D. ; 
Hon. Davin A. Weuts; Hon. Franow A. WALKER: 
Prof. T. Srerey Hon: Prof. Witu1am G. Sumner; 
Epwarp Atkinson; Prof. Tazoporr Grit; Epwin 
P. Wurerte; Prof. W. H. Brewer; Evesxse Law- 
renok; The Rev. Joun F. Hust, D.D. ; Bensamin 
Vavenan Assorr; Avstin Fut, M.D.; S. 3. 
Conant; Epwarxp H. Knient; and Cuamuss L. 
Bracg. 8vo, Cloth, $ 00; Sheep, $5 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 


x. 

MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, 
G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and 
Sic eas pare SS 0: Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50; 


> 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Witt Carterton, Author of “Farm Ballads” and 
“Parm ends.” Illustrated. - Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Illuminated Cover, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MADCAP VIOLET. A ited: By WiiutaM Brack, 
Author of “I'he Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
“A Princess of Thule,” “A Daughter of Heth,” 
“The Monarch of mining Lane,” “Kilmeny,” &. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. 
By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” 
“A Strange World,” “ John Marchmont's Legacy,” 
“Fenton's Quest,” “Birds of Prey,” “‘ Dead Men's 
Shoes,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. A Christmas Story. 
By B. L. Fansron, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “An 
Island Pearl,” “Grif,” “The Duchess of Rosemary 
Lane,” “ Joshua Marvel,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents, 


AZALEA. A Novel. By Czou. Ciarton. 8vo, Paper, 
560 cents. 


THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. A Novel. B Marr 
Cero Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 


“Victor and Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” 
“ Hidden Perils,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. By Mzra Ozrzp, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Anthor of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
lilustrations. Svo, Paper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groner Exror. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 00; Popu- 
lar Edition in one volume, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 


THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By Wuxm 
Coutums, Anthor of “The Woman in White,” 
**Moonstoue,” “Man and Wife,” “ Armadale,” &c., 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


ta Harrer & Broruenrs will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 


paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 





ea” Harrer’s Catatocusz mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


MEW. DEPARTURE. Eye: 


manufacturers 0’ Of ENY v FELOPES 
=f oohay NTE Gand 8 Home St.. Cincinws Ti, O10 


Portraits, &c. drawn by machinery. AP 
paratus, with instructions. , by mail,only 
50c. Agents wanted. Swi THoGRA PH 
Mra. Co., 614 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 
A Week to Agents. Sampies FREE. 
$55 2 3 $77 P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


ILL. ¢ CATALOGU E of articles for me 
free. Boston Noveury Co., Mass. AGEN | Ny) 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 











)NCLOSE st’ mp to Dr. ‘Dodge, Planters H' se, St. Lonis, 
4 Mo., for Cardiac Articles as published in Chr. Times. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. [January 20, 1877. 


THE RIVALS. 






































Brown. “ Hallo, Smith! Is that you? Jonzs. “Yes; I thought a sniff of the 
What brings you out to-day? fresh air would do me good. But what 
Brown. “ Ah! Smith won’t come out such a day as this: I shall Jonzs. “I’ve got the best of Smith and Brown to- day, 1 think, Smitu. “Oh, I thought it would be brings you out, Robinson ?” 
have Alice all to myself. Ha! ha!” and I intend to have a real cozy time with Alice. a! hal a nice day for a stroll; and I suffer so Rosinson. z Oh, I came out to buy 
Smirxu. “Ah! Alice will be mine for one day at mews Brown will Rosinson (én great glee). “‘ How are you, Brown, Smith, and Jones! from indigestion. Hallo, Jones, is that a fishing rod. poe 
never be fool enough to go there to-day. Ha! ha I think I’ve got the start of you to-day. Ha! ha!” you?” Omnas. “ Confound it ! 





y , HINTS FOR 
ACETLE. SEASON. 
Dunne the polling for During the present win- 
a London School Board, a ter fair and unfair creat- 
rate-payer arrived breath- ures adorn themselves 
less A | in a state of great . with the coats of other 
excitement at one of the fair or unfair creatures ; 
polling stations in Hack- but not alwaye*with the 
ney, and said, discrimination shown b 
ig | want to vote for a the original owners. This 
woman.” decidedly should not be. 
“Ah!” said a friendly For instance : 
voice, “I suppose you The far worn by youn 
mean Miss Miller ?” ladies in an educationa 
“ No,” says the rate-pay- establishment quite evi- 
eo, © that’s not her name : “=< should be minx. 
let me sit down and think. Widow ladies and others 
I saw it on a placard as unhappily compelled to 
I came cy (Thinks go into mourning would 
aloud.) “TI haveit. Poll naturally choose sable. 
Early ; that’s her!” The fur of the American 
a oe squirrel does very well for 
To tell a toad-stool from sleeves and skirts, but is 
a mushroom is a very easy not at all suitable tor the 
thing, after at’. Eat it: neck, for the reason that 
if you live, it is a mush- : it is a chin-chiller. 
room ; if you die, it is a § The kind of fur :most 
toad-stool. commonly met with is 
ee eel / a Ostendsibly some- 
A few days ago two per- ing eles, but unmistak- 
sons were heard disputing f : ae rabbit. Avoid this, 
as to the meaning of the bee wish to have 





who are 
ng ood, should 
before, “What! Doyou : - alw: to get 
think I have never heard 
of lampooning whales ?” 
was the reply. 





Fox 
those who dislike ke getting 
wet. Whoever 
New Maocarnz.—A pat- 


\ i finds it Reyuerd. 
pg : : BS ae 
Bay ne for making riation from Fifth Avenue 

» ahette ggareme thls locality the prevaléat 

y the prevalen 

es sae Pgh hee 
in Russia. It bound . - warm and well-to-do will 

the signers to abstain not forget the poor when 
pris On MB yr d AFTER THE SNOW-STORM. = come 


the charity appeals find 
erably cheap. “Clean yer Sidewalk off, Mister?” their way into the papers. 
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A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS. 


“ Help! Police! Murder! I’ve dropped Maud Ethelinda in the snow, and I can’t pick her up, “ Hey, Mariar Matilder, look ! 
because my dress is too tight ! nothink |” 


AN ACHIEVEMENT. 
I’m a-standin’ on the hice all alone, and ain’t holdin’ on to 








